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THE NEW HOLY WEEK LITURGY 
A PASTORAL OPPORTUNITY 


HEN in 


1951 Pope Pius XII restored the liturgy of the Easter Vigil, but for 
the time being only on an experimental basis, and when in the year 
following he extended this reform to a further three years, thoughtful 
persons could perhaps have surmised that this very likely was only 
a beginning which logically called for continuation and completion. 
But when, after the three years were up, the Vigil was again extended 
for only another year, many a one perhaps began to have doubts. 
Yet if we recall that at the time when the definitive decision was due, 
the Holy Father was seriously ill, we have the explanation. 

Now at last, after the latest extension of the experimental Easter 
Night celebration is drawing to a close, a final decision was unavoid- 
able. It was issued under date of November 16, 1955, and — surely 
to no one’s surprise — it entails, logically enough, the restoration 
of the entire Holy Week liturgy, and this time not as an experiment, 
but as mandatory for the whole Church of the Roman rite. 

Thereby a truly major task has been assigned to pastoral care. 
And it is indeed a high compliment that the Holy Father has such 
unconditional confidence in all who are concerned with parish work, 
from the most important bishop to the lowliest village curate, that 
he is certain they will in fact study the assigned task and will de- 
votedly dedicate themselves to its successful accomplishment. 

The official documentation consists of three main parts: a general 
decree of the Congregation of Rites, “Maxima redemptionis nostrae 
mysteria” ; a pastoral-liturgical Instruction, “Cum propositum” ; and 
finally the Vatican Editio typica (master edition) of the Ordo heb- 
domadae sanctae (Ordinal of Holy Week), i.e., the liturgical texts 
themselves and their pertinent rubrics. The general decree and the 
Instruction appeared for the first time in the Vatican newspaper, the 
Osservatore Romano, under date of the first Sunday of Advent, No- 
vember 27, 1955, together with an Italian translation, and then in 
the Vatican’s true official organ, the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 47 
(1955). 
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4 trials, etc.) and came finally to an end on Friday, would seem to have little 


It seems worth while briefly to discuss the three separate docu- 
ments in order.? 










































: 
F I. THE GENERAL DECREE OF THE CONGREGATION OF RITES 


The expository part of the general decree is so clearly and logically 
developed that further comment would seem almost superfluous. The 
chief points of the exposition are the following: the basic mysteries 
of the redemption of the world, namely, Christ’s passion and death, 
burial and resurrection, have been celebrated liturgically from the 
earliest Christian times: “Christus passus, sepultus, suscitatus — 
Christ suffered, was buried, and arose” says St. Augustine with classi- 
cal precision (Ep. 55, cap. 14: PL 33, 215; CSEL 34, 195, ed. 
A. Goldbacher). 

With the development of the liturgical celebration of the Eucha- 
rist’s institution and a separate celebration of Easter Sunday as the 
great feast, the sacred triduum shifted naturally to the Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, of which the last mentioned was observed with 
especial strictness as a day of fast and mourning. Finally there was 
added on the preceding Sunday the celebration of the triumphant 
entry of the Messias King into Jerusalem. 

Thus a special “holy” or “major” Week had become established 
in which all Christendom annually, through a succession of liturgical 
| celebrations, re-lived and derived fruitful graces from the aforemen- 
' tioned fundamental mysteries of redemption. 

Moreover, for obvious reasons these celebrations were observed 
+ not merely on the proper days but even at the proper hours which 
were ascertained from Scripture.2 The example and model of the 

*It would be an easy matter to ornament this article with all manner of 
q learned references; but that seemed to me contrary to its purpose, which was 
to furnish, to pastors of souls particularly, a rapid and dependable orientation 
f in regard to the meaning and content of the new regulations. Whoever wishes 
to learn more about the scientific foundations of the liturgy of Holy Week can 
have recourse to the various professional liturgical books and to the learned 
periodicals in the field in which, more especially since the reform of the Easter 
Night liturgy, many and excellent specialized studies have appeared, also con- 
cerning the remaining days of Holy Week. 

. * The question that has again become the object of considerable discussion 
today, namely whether perhaps the Last Supper took place on Wednesday and 


: not on Thursday, and whether, therefore, the passion of Christ commenced 
| already Wednesday night, continued through Thursday (the various judicial 
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church of Jerusalem (one need but recall the precious description 


left us by the pious lady pilgrim Aetheria, about 400 A.D.) * exer- | 


cised a cardinal influence in this matter. The procession of palms 


was accordingly celebrated on Sunday morning, the eucharistic cele- © 


bration of Thursday in the evening hours (“Last Supper”!), the 
death of Christ was commemorated in the afternoon of Friday, Sat- 
urday was a day of quiet mourning, and in the night of Saturday to 
Sunday took place the impressive Vigil celebration which ended on 
the morning of Easter day with the first Easter Mass. 

The decree next briefly calls attention to a two-fold movement 
which was significant from the pastoral standpoint, and which in final 
analysis occasioned the present new legislation. In the first place, 
since the early middle ages — and differently in different countries — 
there occurred a gradual displacement of the liturgical celebration of 
the sacred triduum from the night (or evening or afternoon) hours 
to the respective forenoon or morning! This had most radical con- 
sequences, especially in the case of Holy Saturday: it was stripped 
of its original character and instead of being a day of penance and 
mourning, it became an anticipated Easter. The rites of the night 
service, moreover, which remained intact in text and content, lost 
their foundation and became scarcely intelligible. 

In those centuries, however, the three days before Easter were 
holidays, when people rested from work; they could, accordingly, 
and were obliged to take part in the church services. The people’s 
celebration of the great mysteries of the triduum was insofar guar- 
anteed! 
relevance for the liturgical celebration. For the latter was uniformly in all 
liturgies so arranged that on Thursday the memory of the Last Supper and 
the institution of the Eucharist was observed, on Friday the memory of Christ’s 
death, and on Saturday His repose in the tomb. This was done very probably 
in accord with the evident immediate meaning of the Scripture texts and 
without much learned reflection. Hence these very interesting present day 
studies will scarcely have practical bearing on any eventual revision of the 
sacred triduum. Cf. A. Jaubert, “La date de la derniére Céne,” in the Revue 
de lhistoire des Religions, 146 (1954) pp. 140-173; the article by J. Gélineau 
under the same title, in La Maison-Dieu, No. 43 (1955), pp. 165-167; and 
the review article by E. Vogt, “Dies ultimae Coenae Domini” in Biblica, 
36 (1955), pp. 408-413. 

* The best available modern edition, with copious commentary, excellent 
also for the history of liturgy, is quite certainly that by H. Pétré in the col- 


lection Sources chrétiennes: No. 21: Ethérie, Journal de voyage (Paris, Les 
Editions du Cerf, 1948). 
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But then a second movement set in. The enormous economic and 
social revolutions and developments which began to make them- 
selves felt since the middle ages already, and then in more recent 
times became ever more widespread, compelled the Church to a pro- 
gressive diminution of the number of her holy days of obligation. The 
biggest reduction took place under Urban VIII, through the apostolic 
constitution “Universa per orbem” (September 24, 1642): it in- 
cluded the last three days of Holy Week. Thereby the general parti- 
cipation of the faithful in the divine services of these days was 
doomed. 

Maundy Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Saturday were now 
weekdays, like any other; and the more the pace of modern life and 
especially industrialization increased, the thinner became the crowd 
that made their way to church in the morning. The earlier displace- 
ment of the liturgical services of Holy Week to the morning hours, 
which, except (as we noted) in the case of the Easter Night celebra- 
tion, proved less grave so long as these days were civil holidays, now 
revenged itself bitterly. The regular weekday routine of these days 
emptied churches nearly everywhere in the morning; and soon there 
arose substitute popular devotions for the afternoons and evenings. 

In a word, on the days of the greatest mysteries of the Church 
year, the liturgy of the Church was to all intents and purposes elimi- 
nated from the life of the faithful! 

Precisely this situation occasioned our present “reform.” The 
solemn celebration of Christ’s resurrection on Easter night, which 
was now observed on Holy Saturday morning, nearly everywhere 
was no more than a merely clerical church affair;* and since the 
Communion decrees of St. Pius X, pious souls who did attend for 
the most part came to the Mass solely in order to receive holy Com- 
munion. 

Thus it came about that bishops of many countries and numerous 

‘In the big cities, of course, there will always be people who are free to 
attend at any hour of the day. But in general every pastor will be able to vouch 
from personal experience that the Holy Saturday service in particular was 
performed to empty pews. This fact was stressed in most of the opinions and 
reports submitted by the bishops, and the increased attendance resulting from 
the new Easter Vigil was often statistically established. It was precisely this 
phenomenon of the morning Holy Saturday service as, to all intents and pur- 


poses, a merely priestly celebration, which moved the entire hierarchy of both 
France and Germany to submit their recommendations to the Holy See (1950). 
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persons and circles earnestly concerned for the pastoral care of 
souls gradually became convinced that it would be necessary first 
of all to restore the Holy Saturday liturgy (the ancient “Easter 
Night” celebration) : that is, to make this rite, which is so important 
pastorally, and so impressive and spiritually effective if properly 
performed, again really accessible to the generality of the faithful. 
And this would be possible only by transferring it again to its original 
time of celebration, to the night, or at least to the evening of Holy 
Saturday. For there can scarcely be any thought of making these 
days holy days of obligation again. 

Thus it was that the famous restoration of the Easter Night cele- 
bration of 1951, at least “for experiment,” came about. 

It is a pity that the many hundreds of official reports concerning 
the new Vigil which in the course of the past years have reached the 
competent Roman authorities are unknown to the general public. In 
any event, they were of such weight that the expansion of the reform 
along the same lines was seen to be not merely possible but indeed 
necessary in the interests of the pastoral care of souls. One need but 
recall, for instance, the pastoral success of the “evening Masses,” 
which were permitted and carefully regulated in 1953. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that from all sides, from priests 
engaged in the care of souls, from representatives of pastoral liturgy, 
and especially from bishops, there came ever more numerous and 
urgent requests, not only for the permanence of the Easter Vigil 
reform, but also for a similar restoration of the entire liturgy of Holy 
Week. 

Thus the papal commission “for the reform of the liturgy” (of 
whose existence there was already an earlier official mention in the 
decree for the simplification of the rubrics: March 23, 1955) was 
charged with the task of working out the pertinent suggestions. Per- 
haps it may be stated here what was already hinted at earlier: that 
the reform of Maundy Thursday and Good Friday has been ready 
since 19535 but because of extrinsic circumstances could not be 


published at that time. 
° The main lines of the general reform of the liturgy have been determined 
for years; their execution in the case of the Easter Vigil and now of the entire 


Holy Week was, as is obvious from the above, occasioned by the positive 
intervention of the hierarchy, who have really the first responsibility and 
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Meanwhile, since petitions from the hierarchy continued to ac- 
cumulate, including ever more frequent requests for the restoration 
of the Palm Sunday liturgy, the entire Holy Week was finally drawn 
into the program of rejuvenation. It is evident, therefore, that the 
reform had ample time for maturing and for careful elaboration. 

But since there was question of several rather major changes, the 
Holy Father, according to well justified custom, wished also to con- 
sult the cardinals of the Congregation of Rites. On July 19, 1955, 
there took place accordingly an extraordinary session of the car- 
dinals of the Congregation. As required by custom, a printed and 
thoroughly worked out “Positio” was presented, abundantly docu- 
mented, which stated the matter clearly from all possible angles, and 
which also gave full value to all unfavorable criticisms —a fact to 
be well noted! ® Thus the Holy Father, who had through the years 
carefully followed the entire development of these matters, could 
finally pronounce a definite decision. 

After this necessarily cursory introduction, the general decree 
proceeds to list the legislation itself. There are three sections, with 
a total of ten points (paragraphs). 

In the first section, the liturgical restoration of Holy Week is im- 
posed: it is binding on all who follow the Roman rite. The other 
Latin rites are involved only insofar as the hour of liturgical celebra- 
tion is concerned, in order to secure external uniformity: their own 
special characteristics remain intact. The new order is obligatory 
beginning with Palm Sunday 1956, which will fall on March 25. 
Furthermore, during the whole of Holy Week any commemoration 
(in both Mass and office) is forbidden, as well as any “oratio im- 
perata” (in Mass), whether legislated by the Ordinary or by the 
rubrics. The entire Week is to be reserved exclusively to commemo- 
rate the great mysteries of redemption. 

The second section contains the new rules concerning the time of 
the liturgical celebrations of Holy Week while the “editio typica” 
competence in matters concerning the welfare of souls. A more detailed ac- 
count of the liturgical reforms set in motion by the present Holy Father can, 
understandably, at this time not even be intimated. 

* This “Positio” is for obvious reasons absolutely unavailable to the public. 
It was however presented to the Holy Father who (as will be said immediately ) 


takes personal and active interest in the great work which he himself again set 
in motion along the lines laid down earlier by St. Pius X. 
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gives the form. On Palm Sunday the time of divine service remains 
unchanged, in other words, it is to be celebrated in the morning. To 
state it clearly right away, it would be completely contrary to the in- 
tention of the legislator to transfer, for instance, the procession of 
palms to the evening (which is not to say that the Mass may not be 
celebrated in the evening if such is necessary for pastoral reasons). 
It is emphatically not intended to open the way to the celebration of 
divine services for practically everyone on Sunday evenings. The 
evening Masses on Sundays and holy days of obligation should re- 
main an exceptional measure! They should not become the norm! 

On Maundy Thursday henceforth a “missa chrismatis’” with its 
own formula is to be celebrated in cathedral churches for the blessing 
of the sacred oils. The general divine service, the “missa in Cena 
Domini” (the Mass of the Last Supper), must be celebrated in the 
evening, with leeway between 5:00 P.M. and at the latest 8:00 P.M. 
(for beginning the Mass celebration). 

On Holy Friday the liturgical service is to be celebrated “in the 
afternoon” (our Lord died “in the afternoon”!), with leeway be- 
tween 3:00 P.M. and 6:00 P.M. (for beginning the service). 

The Vigil service, the Easter Night celebration, should per se be 
begun at such an hour that the Mass can start around midnight. “But 
when, in the judgment of the Ordinary, who is to weigh the actual 
conditions of both people and locality, an anticipation of the Easter 
Night celebration would seem desirable, the latter should not begin 
before dusk and certainly not before sunset.” Hereby, the transfer 
of the Easter Night service to the evening hours is, practically speak- 
ing, generally permissible. The terminus for beginning the rite is 
clearly and meaningfully determined: for the “light service” (the 
blessing of the fire, the Easter candle) in order to be significant de- 
mands, at the very least, a certain darkness or dusk.” 

* That in this liturgy reform it was not archeological or liturgical-historical 
arguments that played the decisive role (of course such arguments may and 
should not be ignored) is evident among other things from the fact that the 
Vigil is now, for all practical purposes, permitted as an evening celebration. 
The ideal time, midnight, is not abandoned : and always and everywhere there 
will be churches, monasteries, abbeys, institutions, in which the ideal time can 
be observed without great burden. But in the average parish the new rule now 
allows almost everybody, including children and more aged people, to take 
part in the Easter Night celebration, especially if in towns with several 


churches the hours for beginning are so staggered that the people can attend 
by turns. 
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Regulations for the divine office follow logically from those con- 
cerning the main divine services: during the first four days nothing 
is changed either as regards the form or time of recitation. During 
the sacred triduum, in the case of recitation in choir or in common 
(i.e., without the strict obligation of choir), Matins and Lauds are to 
be prayed in the morning of the three days, and later the little Hours 
likewise “hora competenti— at the proper time” ; but in cathedrals, 
where on Maundy Thursday morning the Mass of the Blessing of Oils 
is celebrated, Matins and Lauds may be anticipated. 

On Maundy Thursday and Good Friday Vespers are omitted 
(always in choir and in common recitation; obviously also, in the 
case of a celebrant and his assistants or of one or the other priest 
who takes part “liturgically” in the service, or of others bound to the 
office who are present). Compline on these two days is prayed (al- 
ways in choir, etc.) after the main service; on Holy Saturday, be- 
cause one “vigils,” it drops out entirely. 

But whoever during these days recites the office “privately,” that 
is to say, whoever for whatever reason (sickness, journey, other oc- 
cupation during the time of choir or of common recitation, or during 
the main divine service) was morally unable to be present, is obliged 
to pray all the Hours, according to the form, of course, established 
for the respective day. 

The third section of the regulations declares that the “lenten” fast 
again lasts until midnight between Holy Saturday and Easter Sun- 
day, as was the case until the new code of canon law (1917). This 
new ruling, especially in view of presentday widespread dispensa- 
tions, has more an ideal rather than a practical significance: the 
entire day of Holy Saturday should again be observed according to 
its original purpose as a day of earnest recollection and of mourning 
at the tomb of Christ. 

Such are the laws of the general decree for the restoration of Holy 
Week. 


II. THE PASTORAL-LITURGICAL INSTRUCTION 


A brief but most significant introduction explains why this pastor- 
al-liturgical Instruction was added to the general decree. In the very 
first sentence — and it is a basic declaration of principle! — it is 
stated with the sharpest possible emphasis that the meaning and 
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purpose of this liturgical restoration of Holy Week is entirely pas- 
toral, inspired by concern for souls: it is not some kind of liturgical 
archeology ; nor is it meant to be a restoration of a museum piece. 
Which of course does not deny that, in the elaboration of this re- 
form, thorough liturgical-historical studies and researches were con- 
sulted! 

But precisely because the reform first of all concerns problems 
of a pastoral nature, the Congregation of Rites (i.e., the commission 
“for the reform of the liturgy”) considered it imperative to add a 
special Instruction. 

This was done first of all, to assist in the transition from the old 
order to the new, which process understandably required directions ; 
but it was also for reasons of principle, in order clearly and unmis- 
takably to call the attention of all concerned to their future task (one 
might even say: obligation). That task consists in striving, accord- 
ing to their position, to carry into effect as perfectly as possible the 
new rules which Pius XII, in his true role of supreme “shepherd” 
of the flock of Christ, has decreed. And therefore the Instruction 
very significantly declares: “Omnibus(!) itaque, quorum interest, 
huius Instructionis cognitio et observantia iniungitur — The knowl- 
edge and observance of this Instruction is enjoined upon all(!) whom 
it concerns.” ® 

There is no need here merely to repeat the Instruction verbatim. 
It is our purpose, rather, to call attention to certain key problems. 

The Instruction comprises four chapters. The first is the most 
important: “Concerning the pastoral and ritual preparation” de- 
manded by the new Holy Week reform. The Most Reverend Ordi- 
naries and, in their turn, all priests engaged in the active ministry are 
urgently told of the fact and the manner in which they are to effect 
this absolutely essential preparation. Again and again the “pastoral” 

® Although the Instruction, I, 1, speaks mainly of Lent as the most appro- 
priate time for the instruction of the faithful, it obviously does not wish to 
exclude other modes of sound and competent explanations, especially through 
the Scriptures. On the contrary! The various already existing organs of the 
liturgical apostolate now have a new and splendid task to perform; and per- 
haps too this is the time to recall that actually in every diocese an official 
episcopal committee for the guidance and fostering of liturgical activity 
(among clergy(!) and people) should, according to Mediator Dei, exist and 


function. Cf. “Official Diocesan Liturgical Commissions,” WorsHIP, 29 (1955), 
pp. 439-449. 
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purpose of the new rulings is insisted upon ; again and again it is de- 
manded that the full measure of grace inherent in the sacred liturgy 
of these days be drawn from it, in order that Christian life in its to- 
tality may be strengthened and its fullest development made certain. 
To this end, Lent with its customary sermons will obviously play 
a special role. 

The Instruction next considers the individual days of Holy Week 
and indicates the main points to which the teaching of the people 
should be directed. Special stress is laid on those changes in the new 
reform which are important from the liturgical-pastoral standpoint. 

Thus, on Palm Sunday, the procession has been given new promi- 
nence as the main action of the service (apart from the Mass). The 
blessing of the palms has been cut back to its original brief form, in 
order that the badly obscured significance of the procession could 
again assert itself; for the procession should be a great public act of 
homage to Christ, the Messias-King, who is entering upon his death 
for us all! Particularly in our time, which overthrows and uproots 
so many values, the loyalty of the whole Christian people to Christ, 
a loyalty in daily life and not merely a Church-loyalty within church 
walls (although even this latter is already often lacking), is one of 
the most imperative demands of true pastoral care. 

Then on Maundy Thursday, the Mandatum, or washing of feet. 
This rite, practically unkown to most Catholics, may now again take 
place publicly within the church during the solemn evening Mass 
“in Cena Domini,” whenever pastoral considerations deem it oppor- 
tune. Explicit reference is made to Christ’s great command of fra- 
ternal charity, which He Himself during these days formulated and 
exemplified in His own blood ; and to its honest and earnest personal 
exercise by all who believe in Christ towards those who stand in need 

This today is more than ever necessary, not least of all because 
it is one of the most potent factual proofs of the genuineness of the 
Christianity we profess! 

Maundy Thursday can and should, according to this spirit, become 
a great feastday of Christian charity. The poor who will perhaps be 
selected for the Mandatum should really experience on this day — 
and not on this day only! — what Christian fraternal charity is and 
can accomplish. 
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On Good Friday, the new regulations introduce another and pas- 
torally very important reform which will require the utmost atten- 
tion from the clergy if it is to have the grace-filled effect among our 
people which the Holy Father expects in a very special degree from 
this restoration of an ancient custom: I mean the general Com- 
munion of the faithful. 

A word of explanation is in order. In no liturgy, whether of East 
or West, was there ever a celebration of Mass on the day of Christ’s 
death. And this includes the ancient Roman liturgy. But because 
originally reception of Communion was bound up with the Mass 
celebration, absence of Mass meant no Communion for the faithful 
on Good Friday. 

Significantly, however, it was in Rome itself that the custom arose 
about the seventh century, and perhaps even earlier, of giving Com- 
munion to the people on this day: not in the great and solemn papal 
liturgy but in the titular churches, or as we would say today, in the 
parish churches. The pope himself did not communicate ; the official 
papal liturgy of Good Friday concluded with the adoration of the 
cross. Later, the reception of Communion was introduced also into 
the papal liturgy, and thence the practice spread to cathedrals and 
other churches. 

The general Communion of the faithful too spread from Rome 
to the entire world of the Latin rite. It came to be taken for granted 
that on this great day of our redemption it was proper not merely 
to venerate the physical cross on which the Lord died for us, but 
above all, by means of a living sacramental contact with the body 
of the Lord offered for us in sacrifice, to share in the fruits of the 
redemption in the fullest manner possible. 

Only when, for various reasons, the practice of frequent Com- 
munion began to wane in the high middle ages, did reception of 
Communion on Good Friday too begin to decrease. At the beginning 
of the modern era, the practice of Good Friday Communion had 
maintained itself only in several religious orders and in some local 
areas, only to be explicitly forbidden in the seventeenth century — 
although it continued in a certain village of Westphalia until the 
present day. 

In our times, in which faith (and consequently charity) is ex- 
posed to so many dangers of growing cold, the restored custom of 
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Good Friday Communion should have a very special pertinence. It 
corresponds fully to the highly developed eucharistic piety that 
(thank God) characterizes our day: a piety which seeks living and 
life-giving and sustaining contact with Christ in the holy Sacrament. 
It is the Holy Father’s desire that the Good Friday Communion 
shall again become a potent means to bind our faithful more in- 
timately and above all more grace-productively, and therefore more 
effectively for daily living, to Christ the Savior. 

The Instruction treats next of the main points of the Easter Night 
liturgy, and here too it indicates various aspects of the rite that can 
be conducive to make the participation of the faithful an experience 
of grace. Emphasis is rightly placed on the renewal of the baptismal 
vows, a practice which according to universal testimony has proved 
extraordinarily impressive and stirring. 

There follow, in the second chapter, directives about particular 
points of ceremonial. The rites of Holy Week should, wherever pos- 
sible, be performed with fullest ceremonial splendor, with ail the 
clergy taking part. If this cannot be done, then the more simple rites, 
also outlined in the text, may be employed; in the latter case, the 
Instruction places great value on the assistance of the Mass servers — 
a practical hint about the importance of training young men for the 
service of the Church on such special days! 

The clergy are exhorted to offer sufficient and convenient oppor- 
tunity for confession: crowding the confessional on certain days is 
to be avoided in the interest of fruitful reception of the sacrament. 
Hence it is hoped that the more numerous Communions made pos- 
sible by the reform will also lighten the burden of the confessional, 
since the reception of Communion will be more spread out. 

On the vigil of Pentecost, the blessing of the font with all its acces- 
sory ceremonial drops out (as during the past few years when the 
Easter Vigil was celebrated); for on this day, even more than on 
Holy Saturday, the service was usually performed to empty pews. 

More important are the explanations in Chapter 3, about Mass, 
Communion and the eucharistic fast. The prohibition of private 
Masses on Maundy Thursday is again strictly enjoined and the an- 
cient and so profoundly meaningful single celebration of all the 
clergy (whenever several are present) is expressly stressed. 

Where it seems necessary for pastoral reasons, the Ordinary of the 
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place may allow one or the other low Mass in individual churches 
and public oratories : but for the sole reason of enabling all the faith- 
ful who on this great memorial day of the Eucharist wish to receive 
Communion, to do so. This will occur especially in larger towns and 
in cities, in parishes where a single high Mass would not fill the need. 
In semi-public oratories, however, the Ordinary of the place may 
permit only a single Mass: this holds especially for enclosed com- 
munities of religious women and for institutions. Moreover, these 
low Masses may be celebrated only during those hours of the day 
when the new Maundy Thursday evening Mass is permitted (that is, 
from 5:00 to 8:00 P.M.). 

Holy Communion may be distributed on this day only during and 
also immediately following upon the evening Masses: not therefore 
at the Mass of the Blessing of Oils. On Good Friday it may be re- 
ceived only during the afternoon liturgical celebration. On Holy 
Saturday, similarly, distribution of holy Communion to the faithful 
is permitted only during or in immediate conjunction with the Easter 
Night Mass. Communion for the sick and dying may, it goes without 
saying, be given at any time. 

The Bishop who celebrates the Mass of the Blessing of Oils may 
(but need not) celebrate the solemn Evening Mass. If he officiates 
at the Easter Night celebration he need not himself celebrate the 
Easter high Mass next morning, but may do so if he wishes. Any 
priest who celebrates the Easter Night service so that his Mass takes 
place after midnight (as it should, ideally), may also without any 
further permission celebrate the Easter Mass on Easter day, and 
may even binate or trinate if he enjoys that privilege. 

In regard to the eucharistic fast: the declarations of the apostolic 
constitution “Christus Dominus” of January 6, 1953, apply. 

Finally, in the fourth chapter, some directives, very emphatic and 
practical, are given, in order to avoid certain difficulties which, as 
past experiences with the new Easter Night celebration have shown, 
can all too easily arise from a conflict between the liturgy itself and 
the various different folk customs and popular piety, or popular de- 
votions. 

To begin with the last point : the ringing of church bells on Maun- 
dy Thursday and Holy Saturday is regulated, especially for cases 
when several churches are in the same area. In such instances the 
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bells should be rung simultaneously with those of the principal 
church. 

Where the custom obtains, as it does above all in Latin countries, 
of blessing the houses on holy Saturday (whoever has spent that day 
in Rome will be sure to remember it!), it is now energetically pre- 
scribed that the Ordinaries take measures that this blessing be per- 
formed by the pastor (whose privilege, incidentally, it is) or at 
least by other priests in the active ministry (curates, chaplains) 
either before or after Easter, and always in conjunction with a pas- 
toral visitation of the entire parish! 

In regard to the first point, the Ordinary of the place as well as 
all parish clergy are enjoined to see to it that all such folk customs and 
devotions which contribute to true piety be preserved and be pru- 
dently brought into harmony with the liturgy itself. But then the 
Instruction adds very clearly: “The faithful should be instructed 
concerning the excellence of the liturgy which always, but most espe- 
cially in these days (of Holy Week), by its very nature far surpasses 
all other and even the best of pious devotions and customs.” 

This very important pastoral point (pastoral “prudence”! ), which 
bishops as well as all clergy engaged in pastoral work are called upon 
to observe, will naturally have to be applied differently according to 
the respective region and the customs of the country. 

In Latin countries it comes into question most prominently in 
regard to the so-called visits to the “Sepulchre” : that is, the Blessed 
Sacrament altar on which on Maundy Thursday the Host is reserved 
for Good Friday. In Spanish and Latin American countries it will 
be a question of the great processions which take place on these days, 
particularly on Good Friday. In Austria there is above all the cus- 
tom of the “Holy Sepulchre” on Good Friday and Holy Saturday, 
and of the “Resurrection service.” In the U.S. there is the “Tre Ore” 
on Good Friday. And almost everywhere there are the more general 
devotions of the way of the cross, to the Sorrowful Mother, etc. 

All such and similar pious customs and popular devotions are 
not abolished! On the contrary! They are certainly to be included 
under that category of which it is expressly stated that such practices 
are “prudently” to be linked with the liturgy, which latter, however, 
must always be accorded first place. 

How that is to be done must be decided according to the merits 
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of each case and may even result in different solutions according to 
local conditions. But every effort should be made to conserve the 
sound spiritual values which many of these cherished popular devo- 
tions of Holy Week contain. 

The liturgy itself is more sober, even stern, and symbolical, and 
though especially during these days of Holy Week, it is often elo- 
quently dramatic, it likewise always retains a certain dignified re- 
straint. The ordinary people however want something more: they 
are attracted by the immediately and even the obtrusively obvious. 
They want to experience their religious devotions as much as pos- 
sible. Time and much patient instruction will be required before the 
distinction between “liturgy” and “popular devotion” will be en- 
tirely clear to them. It would be unjust and pastorally erroneous 
simply to deprive them of the devotions so dear to them in order 
to substitute the “pure” liturgy. Here too, as so often elsewhere, the 
principle obtains: Do one thing, without neglecting the other. The 
Instruction clearly shows the way. 


Ill. THE NEW RITE OF HOLY WEEK 


As already stated, the new rite is contained in the official Vatican 
edition of the text, which has been declared “‘typica.” Since this edi- 
tion, or rather, the rubrics and texts contained, are at the same time 
universally obligatory, the various publishers officially empowered 
thereto by the Holy See may now print their own edition(s) accord- 
ing to this Vatican model. Such publishers, however, must observe 
the pertinent conditions set down by the Vatican administration in 
agreement with the Congregation of Rites. 

It cannot be our purpose in this article to write a commentary on 
the new rubrics of Holy Week. It will suffice to call attention to some 
of the main changes and underscore their pastoral-liturgical sig- 
nificance insofar as this has not been done already in the foregoing. 

1) The Second Passion Sunday, also called “Palm Sunday.” Just 
as in all three documents Holy Week is no longer called “hebdomada 
major” (the Major Week) but only “hebdomada sancta” (Holy 
Week), so Palm Sunday now is called simply “the second Passion 
Sunday.” A sufficient explanation is contained in the fact that “Palm” 
Sunday itself was originally the real and only “Passion” Sunday, for 
with it the “Passion” week began. 
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The Blessing of palms has been very much abbreviated; the old 
form, as we know, had developed into what might be called a “dry 
Mass” of some length. After an introductory antiphon (the same 
as formerly), there is a single prayer of blessing, with sprinkling of 
holy water and incensation. Then follows the distribution of the 
palms, where this is customary: they must be distributed to the 
clergy. Two appropriate psalms have been added to the two tradi- 
tional and beautiful antiphons in order the better to fill out the time 
required for the distribution, especially in large churches. 

After the reading of the gospel concerning Christ’s triumphal 
entry there follows immediately the procession as the renewal of this 
entry ; further chants have been assigned for it, because it is earnestly 
desired that the procession itself receive the greatest emphasis, also 
in the consciousness of the faithful: for it is meant to be a stirring 
public demonstration of faith in Christ the King, who will reign from 
the cross! The carolingian hymn “Gloria, laus et honor” will in future 
be sung during the procession, while the ceremonies before the 
church door drop out. Other hymns to Christ the King are likewise 
permitted. Where it can be done and exploited to good pastoral ad- 
vantage, it is also permitted to have the blessing of the palms in 
another church, and then have the procession to the principal church. 
There this part of the liturgy finds it proper conclusion in a final 
(new) collect.® 

The Mass, which is the ancient and venerable “Passion” Mass, 
remains as it was. But the reading of the passion is shortened at the 
beginning and end, and restricted to the story of the passion itself 
(Gethsemani to burial): this holds true also of the other “passion” 
days, Tuesday and Wednesday. The former artificial separation of 
the passion and the gospel has been eliminated: the entire account 
of the passion is read (or sung) through in order without a break; 

* Attention may be called to the magnificent development which the Palm 
Sunday procession underwent in the early middle ages, and which it maintained 
for a long time. On this subject one may consult books on liturgy, or the an- 
cient “Ordines” (which have been masterfully edited by Andrieu), as well as 
the various praiseworthy studies which are constantly appearing on popular 
piety and religious customs, especially local or regional. If the present effort 
to restore the Palm Sunday procession as a truly popular demonstration of 
loyalty to Christ the King succeeds, this would undoubtedly have a most 
salutary influence for the living conviction of faith on the part of the 


masses. The liturgy allows enough latitude for building up on existing ele- 
ments of popular devotion. 
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for the account of the passion is the gospel of this day. If any priest 
has to binate, a brief extract from the passion, the death of Christ, 
has been provided as the gospel for the second Mass. 

2) Monday. No change. 

3) Tuesday and Wednesday. The only change is that the passion, 
as already stated, has been restricted to the account of Christ’s suf- 
ferings and death. 

4) Maundy Thursday. a) The Mass of the Blessing of Oils. This 
for the most part is ancient, inasmuch as the old prayer parts in- 
cluding the preface have been preserved for us in the Sacramentaries. 
The chants as well as the epistle and gospel are new. The choice 
was easy : the passage from the epistle of St. James about the anoint- 
ing of the sick (James 5:13—16), and the account of Christ sending 
forth His disciples (Mark 6:7-13, a pericope practically unused 
hitherto), in which there is mention of the anointing with oil whereby 
the apostles healed the sick. When in the middle ages the Mass of the 
Blessing of Oils dropped out, and the blessings themselves were in- 
serted into the “Last Supper” Mass (“Cena Domini”) which now 
was celebrated in the morning, the preface of the Blessing-of-Oils 
Mass was woven into the great preface for the consecrating of 
chrism ; now it merely had to be detached again. 

b) The Mass of the Feast, which is the ancient “missa calicis,” 
in other words, the Mass to commemorate the Last Supper and its 
mysteries, remains untouched. But, as already noted, it is now per- 
mitted to insert the rite of the washing of feet: this is done after 
the gospel, describing Christ washing His disciples’ feet. 

If the washing of feet takes place in church, it is obvious that 
the faithful must previously be rightly and well instructed concern- 
ing the profound significance of this ceremony, and at the same time 
be admonished to make this day one of Christian fraternal charity. 

After the Mass, in which the customary distribution of holy Com- 
munion occurs, there follows the transfer of the ciborium to a side 
altar, or to whatever place is locally customary for the reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Since henceforth there will be general 
Good Friday Communion, no second large host for the celebrant’s 
Communion on Good Friday is to be consecrated at the Maundy 
Thursday Mass. For the same reason (i.e., general Communion) 
the ciborium is transferred, from which both celebrant and people 
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will receive the body of the Lord on the following day. After the 
transfer, the usual stripping of the altar takes place. 

It should be mentioned that the rubrics request that on Maundy 
Thursday the Communion breads be freshly consecrated in the eve- 
ning Mass, in which they will then be soon distributed (cf. “ex hac 
altaris participatione”’). In the case of numerous Communions, sev- 
eral ciboriums will obviously have to be prepared, to forestall em- 
barrassment on Good Friday. 

5) Good Friday. The liturgy of Good Friday is arranged in four 
parts. a) The Readings. After the venerable ancient rite of prostra- 
tion for celebrant and assistants (other clergy present kneel and bow 
profoundly) there is added a new concluding collect — really an 
ancient beautiful collect restored to honor. Then follow two lessons, 
“responsories” and collects, and the passion according to John. 

b) The Solemn Prayers. These remain practically unaltered. They 
have only titles which are not prayed but which contribute much to 
clarity. Instead of the former obsolete prayer for the “Roman Em- 
peror” we now have a newly composed formula for the public au- 
thorities. Before the collect for the Jews, the “Flectamus genua” 
and its following silent prayer, which were dropped in the middle 
ages, have been restored. 

c) The Adoration of the Cross. The veiled Cross (it is advised 
that it be not too small!) is carried into the church from the sacristy, 
in order to arouse attention. The unveiling takes place as before, 
except that some small changes have been introduced in regard to 
the acolytes, who are to be a guard of honor accompanying the cross 
with lighted candles. Moreover, after the unveiling, the cross should 
not simply be placed on the floor, but should be held erect by two 
acolytes, and thus venerated by the celebrant and clergy and, at the 
Communion railing, by the faithful. The latter, men first and then 
women, should file past the cross, make a simple genuflection, and 
kiss the feet of the Savior. Meanwhile the Reproaches are sung.?° 

d) The Communion Service. The Blessed Sacrament is carried to 

*In the Ambrosian rite the cross is carried on a sort of funeral bier, and 
thus exposed for veneration. The new rite, according to which two acolytes 
hold the cross erect by its two arms, derives from the middle ages, and, if well 
executed, would seem preferable to placing the cross on a cushion on the 
floor. For it eliminates the kneeling down and rising again, which was often 


difficult for old priests or for older people. Since moreover all people present 
are expected to venerate the cross (if need be, two or more crosses may be 
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the high altar in a simple procession, in conformity with the pro- 
foundly earnest character of the day. Instead of the so-called Mass 
of the Presanctified, there is now a very unpretentious but most ex- 
pressive rite of Communion, for which the old Ordines partly served 


as model, without however being slavishly copied. In respect to this | 


holy Communion above all, the clergy must prepare the people by 
suitable instructions and explanations, not only because of the pro- 
found significance of receiving Communion on this most holy day, 
but also because of the new form of the celebration. 

The latter begins with the solemn common praying of the Pater 
noster (in Latin!), the true, classic prayer of preparation for Com- 
munion. For it was as a prayer of preparation for Communion that 
it was taken up into the Mass.'! The celebrant continues with the 
“Libera, quaesumus,” which since the time of St. Gregory the Great 
is attached to the Pater noster in Mass. Then he immediately pro- 
ceeds with the Communion itself: the prayer “Perceptio corporis,” 
the triple “Domine, non sum dignus,” and Communion from the 
ciborium with the formula “Corpus Domini nostri” as at Mass. The 
Communion of the faithful immediately follows. During its distribu- 
tion — unless one prefers that grave silence be observed — Psalm 
21 may be sung. There follow three prayers after Communion (an- 
cient formulas ) — and the Good Friday service is at an end. 

6) Holy Saturday. Nothing is changed in the new Easter Vigil 
that has now been in use for five years. The new Vigil stood the test 
of experience so well that no alterations were deemed necessary. 
Many and various wishes in the matter have of course been sub- 
presented at side altars in the same manner), a simpler form of veneration 
recommended itself, in which the people file past processionally, with single 
genuflection and the kissing of the feet of the Crucified. It is advisable to 
appoint several responsible persons to direct and supervise the procession, in 
order that everything be done devoutly, quietly, and without crowding. The 
devout performance of this ceremony of veneration should be accorded special 
significance on this day: for it is really a preparatory act to the sacramental 
reception of Communion which soon follows. 

* On the Our Father in the Mass, cf. books on the liturgy, above all, the 
eminent work of Fr. Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite. It was the 
petition for forgiveness that caused the adoption of the Our Father as a 
prayer of preparation for Communion. The spirit of mutual forgiveness is 
the genuinely Christian sentiment (the mind of Christ, and the mind of His 
followers!) which must fill us at the table of the Lord, and most especially 


on the holy day of His death. Surely, there should now be no dearth of sermon 
themes for the parish clergy! 
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mitted: but another revision of the rite, which in many places had 
already become firmly established, did not seem justified.'* 

In the divine office of the first three days of Holy Week, every- 
thing remains as before (except for the application of the decree 
for the simplification of the rubrics: March 23, 1955). During the 
sacred triduum, the only change consists in dropping the constantly 
repeated Miserere from the little Hours and from Compline; on 
Holy Saturday, the changes that were introduced with the new Vigil 
in 1951 remain in force. 

Conclusion. The rites of Holy Week have therefore in part been 
more firmly organized, and in part new and important rites have been 
introduced, especially the washing of feet and the general Com- 
munion on Good Friday. The main change however consists in 
the new prescriptions concerning the time of celebration. All this 
was done for the sole purpose of allowing the faithful to come to 
church on these holy days more easily and more willingly, and of 
enabling them to take intelligent part in the sacramental liturgy itself. 
For through a vital and conscious participation, especially in holy 
Communion, they will attain to a more vital and conscious living 
of the Christian life. Such is the great goal, such the great challenge. 
The new possibilities must be pastorally exploited. The liturgy of 
Holy Week must again be made fully accessible to the entire Chris- 
tian people as the potent source of life in Christ “passus, sepultus, 
suscitatus — in Christ crucified, buried and arisen.” 

Josef Léw, C.SS.R. 
Vice-Relator of the Historical Section 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 

“To quote but one example, in order to show that many things in the 
matter of liturgy reform can ultimately be settled only by authority. In the 
old rite there were twelve lessons, or “prophecies.” These were reduced to 
four, to those four which already at the time of St. Gregory the Great were 
once in use, and which perhaps constitute the earliest strata in the develop- 
ment of the lessons. At all events, after the promulgation of the new Easter 
Vigil, although by and large there was agreement about the official choice, 
one critic asked for only three lessons, another wanted only two, still others 
six or again all twelve; some suggested a free choice among the twelve, others 
a cycle of three (or four) with annual rotation; etc., etc. A smaller number 
was suggested for parish churches, the full quota for abbeys, etc., etc. This 
one instance may suffice to prove that there unfortunately still exists a wide- 


spread liturgical subjectivism, by which of course a solid and serious reform 
may and can not be guided. 
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ABOUT MENTAL PRAYER 
A SECOND LETTER 


Y dear C.— You write 
that my previous letter’ helped you to get a more clear idea of mental 
prayer and its purposes. Let us both thank God for that. But you 
express some concern about not being advised to concentrate on de- 
veloping personal virtues. 

You should put aside any fear, my dear C., that this “prayer of 
adhesion” to God in His mysteries or to God operating in us may 
not produce or foster in you any virtues just because you don’t medi- 
tate specifically on t! 2 virtues nor even formally ask for them in your 
prayer. Whenever you practise this Bérullian adherence, your soul 
places itself, with regard to God and His Christ in their mysteries, in 
an attitude which is at the same time receptive, acquiescent, adoring 
and desiring. Your soul, in other words, is keeping itself open to the 
salutary workings of the Sun of grace. 

Hence the divine mysteries cannot but communicate to the soul 
their effects in an ever increasing measure. They will be constantly 
molding the soul to their own resemblance. They will sanctify it and 
make it God-like. Denis the Carthusian, whom I already quoted, 
says: “To find one’s joy in the praise of the Lord, rejoicing in the 
beatitude and perfection of God, is the highest perfection of this 
earthly life, because such a prayer derives from a love of God which 
is perfectly pure, being completely forgetful of self” (Opera Omnia, 
Vol. 35, p. 343). 

Could such a love remain merely “platonic”? Will it not rather 
blossom out into all manner of acts of virtue? 

I do not mean, of course, to advise you to stop all petitioning and 
imploring during your prayer. But I should like you to do so, not at 
your meditation, but preferably at other exercises, such as the rosary. 
And even from your meditation I would not exclude it altogether. I 
only want to lay stress on the theocentric orientation your prayers 
henceforth should have. Before anything else, you now should ask 
for the glory of God, for the coming of His kingdom, the accomplish- 
ment of His will— according to the example of the Lord’s Prayer, 


* Cf. WorsuHiP, October 1955, pp. 502-509. 
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where these theocentric petitions are put in first place. Praising God, 
thanking Him, adoring Him, naturally arouses a desire to see Him 
glorified in human kind and will lead to prayer for that end. And 
therefore, after first concentrating on God, you will, again according 
to the example of the Our Father, pray for your own needs and 
wants: daily bread, forgiveness of sins, etc. 

It will soon be thirty years since I made the acquaintance of Henri 
Bremond’s monumental Literary History of Religious Thought in 
France, and discovered in it the so-called French School of spiritu- 
ality. I will always remember it as one of the great events of my own 
spiritual life ; and I often pray with all my heart to the divine Distri- 
butor of all gifts and graces that He may repay the famous Abbé- 
academician for all the good which has come to me by reading and 
re-reading the volumes of his History. 

Stimulated by it, I have been everywhere searching for the ancient 
authors he saved from oblivion by presenting their doctrines with 
such refined psychology and exquisite literary taste. A considerable 
number of texts which I copied from his volumes into my notebook 
I have been using for years for my own prayer, and after all these 
years they have lost nothing of their power to elevate my soul and to 
bring it into contact with God and things divine. 

I feel confident that others too will find profit in reading these 
authors of the French School and will treasure them permanently. 
Among the numerous mystics and spiritual writers whose works I 
have read during a long monastic life, I know of hardly any who con- 
tribute so much, and help so substantially to form a contemplative 
mentality, a habit of looking at things from the point of view of God. 
By doing so, they powerfully prepare for the reception of the graces 
of a properly mystical prayer, if God intends to grant these. 

That, my good friend, is what I thought best to answer to your 
difficulties. I write at some length because I feel that these suggestions 
may be of some use to other souls besides yourself, for your case is 
far from being unique. This thought has made me develop certain 
points which otherwise could have been passed over more rapidly. 

Once you have gotten used to the method of prayer described so 
far, you will be able to practise this Bérullian elevation with the aid 
of all sorts of texts, including some of the writings of the great religi- 
ous poets. Here again, the breviary offers you quite an anthology: for 
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instance, in the hymns “throughout the year” of Matins, Lauds and 
Vespers. I myself occasionally use passages from Dante’s Paradiso, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, some verses of Newman, Hopkins, Alice 
Meynell, Claudel, Rilke and others. 

But more generally I should like to recommend the “Bérullian” 
perusal of the Gospels and the inexhaustible Christocentric texts of 


St. Paul. Some of Paul’s most beautiful ones are: Rom. 5:1, 2, 5, 8- | 


10, 15, 20, 21; 8:14-17; Eph. 1:3-12; 2:4-10; 3:14-19; Phil. 2:5- 
11; Col. 1:12-27; 2:3, 9, 10; Tit. 3:4-7; Hebr. 1:1-14; 2:16-18; 
4:12-16;5:7-10; 6:20; 7:24, 25; 9:11-14, 22-24; 10:4-10; 12:1- 
4; 13:8, 15. Don’t get lost in exegetical difficulties, of which you com- 
plained earlier. Do as I do: I have written out in a small notebook all 
the texts from the letters of the great Apostle which appeal to me in 
this way, and whenever I want to make my prayer with St. Paul, I 
limit myself to these. 

As to the Gospels, you might prepare your prayer as follows: on 
the left page of a notebook write down every detail of what in a par- 
ticular chapter Jesus is said to be. On the right page note whatever in 
the same chapter our Lord is reported to have done. At the end of the 
chapter, sum up the results in a few lines of your own. Very often 
you will make striking discoveries which easily provoke the soul to 
admiration, love, praise, thanksgiving and the like. 

Let us take an example. You wish to make your prayer on Chapter 
3 of the Gospel of St. John. On the left page of your notebook (what 
Jesus is) you write down: 13: the Son of Man, who is in heaven. 
— 16: God’s only Son. — 29: the Bridegroom. — 31: who comes 
from heaven. — 34: whom God has sent. 

On the right page (what Jesus does), you note: 13: He ascended to 
heaven . . . is descended from heaven. — 17: in order that the world 
may be saved by Him.—22: He baptized.— 32: He witnesses 
about what He has seen and heard. — 34: He speaks the words of 
God. 

Now you sum up the results: the Son of God, His only-begotten 
Son, the most intimate possession of the Father, has been given to us 
out of love (16) as a Savior, to restore what we ourselves had spoiled ; 
and more wondrously still, He has been given to us as a Bridegroom, 
so we may be with Him as “two in one flesh,” and partake of the 
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divine life of Jesus in order that glory may be to the Father, the 
Blessed Trinity, and that salvation and love may be granted to the 
souls of men. O adorable solicitude of the Father, “that those who 
believe in Christ may not be lost, but rather have life eternal” (v. 16). 

Speaking to you of the use you could make of Scripture for your 
prayer, I am reminded moreover of those wonderful scriptural formu- 
las of the ferial Masses of Lent. Have you ever pondered over these? 
These epistles and gospels analyzed in the way just described will 
prove a mine of inspiration and will stimulate to contemplative medi- 
tation. And the texts meant to be sung by the choir, especially the 
offertories, will very often provide you with most appropriate aspira- 
tions. 

And since you expressed your joy over the several texts from 
Bérulle’s writings that I sent along last time, here are some more, 
which may prove helpful for contemplative mental prayer. 


Jesus Christ, Alpha and Omega. The first operation of God is the 
bringing forth of His Word, the Verbum, God the Son; and the last op- 
eration of God (to achieve His great work of creation) is the incorporat- 
ing of the same Word in human nature. 

The first and the last operation of God, therefore, rejoin one another in 
the Person of the Word who is made flesh and who brings the works and 
counsels of God to their ultimate realization by bringing our humanity 
to its ultimate perfection in the divine mystery of the Incarnation. Hence 
we have and adore a God who produces within Himself and there brings 
forth His Word, who is His first production. And we have and adore the 
same God producing outside Himself and creating man, who is His last 
production and the last work of His hands on the last of the six days He 
employed to create and form the world. 

And this same God reconducts and refers everything to Himself by 
willing, ordaining and operating that human nature should be accom- 
plished and terminated by the ‘subsistence’ of His Word ; that the creature 
should be joined to the Creator and man to God in oneness of person, 
and that in this incomparable work of our Creator and Re-creator every- 
thing should return to the very point from which it started, that is to say, 
God (Opera Omnia, ed. Migne, col. 226). 


Elohénu, Our God. Jesus is ours, not only as man, but also as God. 
How wonderful! The prophet invokes Him in this quality in the divinely 
inspired verse of the Psalms: “Benedicat nos Deus, Deus noster, bene- 
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may our God bless us, yea, may God bless us, and may all the world 
tremble before His Majesty” (Ps. 66:8). Here we see how in honor of the 
three divine Persons the name of God is repeated thrice. And in honor of 
the second Person of the Blessed Trinity, when for the second time the 
name of God is repeated, it is with the addition of a pronoun which calls 
Him ours. He alone among the divine Persons is called Deus noster, our 
God, He alone being our Emmanuel (God with us). Scripture does this 
to make us notice the singular appropriations which make the Son of God 
most properly and in a unique manner ours by the mystery of His Incarna- 
tion. This fact has moved the prophet to speak of God in this way and 
to solicit His blessing with the words: “May God bless us, may our God 
bless us, yea, may God bless us, and may all the world tremble before His 
Majesty” (op.cit., col. 259). 


Let me know, after some time, how you get on with this method 
of prayer; whether you are deriving any profit from what I have 
written to you, not without spiritual advantage to myself. In any case, 
give me a memento in your prayers and believe me always your 
friend in Jesus Christ and His holy Mother, our “Mother of grace.” 

Benoit du Moustier, O. Carth. 


PROGRESSIVE INITIATION INTO 
THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST 


HE catechetical 
movement of the past fifty years has in the course of its development 
held great promise for a thorough renewal of religious formation. 
In the beginning it aimed primarily at improving the methods of 
teaching religion. This endeavor to discover and use a better method 
was very necessary at the time. We fully acknowledge the great im- 
portance of an appropriate and effective method of religious instruc- 
tion. The significant advances which have been made in method- 
ology are without doubt highly appreciated, especially in the mis- 
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sionary world ; they are needed more than ever before in the present 
situation of the missions. 

But even more important than a good method is our understanding 
in all its depth and fulness of the task which we have to fulfil and of 
the message which we must proclaim. Hence, from the standpoint of 
missionary work we can only rejoice that during the last few years 
the interest of the catechetical movement has been directed more 
and more towards a deeper understanding of the purpose of religious 
instruction and towards the content of our proclamation. 

As missionaries we are the messengers, the heralds of the eternal 
King, who for the first time announce and open up to the nations the 
kingdom of God. Only a true insight into our task and into the mes- 
sage entrusted to us can give the proper orientation to our apostolic 
work. 


I. OUR PROPER GOAL 
The goal of our catechesis must be progressive initiation into the 
mystery of Christ. Our situation is not that of the apostles in the 
primitive Church. Rather, we must work as missionaries in the 
twentieth century. Today the truths of Christianity do not have the 
evident unity and simplicity of the apostolic age. In the course of the 
centuries there necessarily occurred a far-reaching development and 
differentiation of Christian truth. The original simplicity and unity 
have been replaced by an admirable fulness, but also by an unavoid- 
able complexity. 

The danger which obviously results from this development for 
religious instruction, and especially for missionary catechesis, is pro- 
fusion and lack of unity. The catechesis of the missions needs above 
all a lucid unity. How beautifully that is demonstrated for us by the 
greatest missionary of the primitive Church, the apostle Paul! What 
abundance of doctrine he offers; but also what transparent unity: 
again and again he emphasizes that (in last analysis) he has to pro- 
claim only one great, all-embracing theme: the Mystery of Christ 
(Rom. 16:25; Eph. 3:8-11; Col. 4:3). 

The Mystery of Christ is in fact the basic theme and principle of 
unity in Christian and especially in missionary teaching: how the 
Father of mercies (2 Cor. 1:3) has revealed Himself to us in His 
only-begotten Son; how He has “visited” us in the deepest sense of 
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that word, has given Himself to us and brought us home to Himself, 
not only each one of us individually, but all together in the wonderful 
unity which we obtain through our living union with Christ. 

Understood in this way, our message of the Mystery of Christ 
becomes truly and totally a doctrine of salvation and “the Gospel 
(good news) of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Christ appears in reality as 
the self-revelation and self-communication of the Father, and as our 
only way to the Father (John 14:6). The theocentricity (“God the 
Father as the beginning and end of our salvation”) and Christocen- 
tricity (“Christ alone our mediator”) which are so essential in our 
message stand out in all their glorious importance. All the other fun- 
damental Christian doctrines can easily and impressively be fitted 
into this holy framework. 

This is especially true of the doctrine concerning the Church and 
her worship. Through the sacraments of the Church and her sacrifice 
we ourselves are drawn into the Mystery of Christ in the most inti- 
mate and real sense. Our whole Christian life must correspond to our 
participation in the Mystery of Christ ; the new life which we received 
in Christ demands a new way of life with Christ as our model (Rom. 
6:4). 

It is clear, therefore, that we do not fulfill our missionary task if 
we present the Mystery of Christ solely as a doctrine which demands 
only intellectual acceptance. The true goal of missionary proclama- 
tion and effort is not an acquaintance with the Mystery of Christ but 
rather a progressive initiation, or better, a progressive participation 
in the Mystery of Christ. In what way can this best be accomplished? 


II. OUR CHIEF WAYS 


Our chief ways are through history, liturgy, doctrine, and life. These 
four important ways introduce our students and Christian converts 
step by step into the Mystery of Christ. The order in which they are 
enumerated indicates their succession in time during the progressive 
initiation, but most emphatically should not be understood in the 
sense of strict division — as is obvious in the case of liturgy and life. 

1) History. History in our context is of course understood to 
mean religious instruction in the form of Bible stories, which, through 
the narrative of the events of our salvation, offer a first introduction 
into the Mystery of Christ. This was the catechetical way of the primi- 
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tive Church. Our Gospels are its literary expression. St. Paul also 
followed this way (Act. 13 :16-41). 

Modern catechetics is convinced that instruction by means of 
Bible history is actually the simplest, most suitable and effective way 
of achieving a first introduction into the Christian religion. In mission 
countries especially the first religious instruction in school and cate- 
chumenate should always take the form of a narrative of the history 
of salvation, and never start with a systematic catechesis according to 
the arrangement of the catechism. 

It is of special importance for the catechetical success of this way 
that the story does not become an end in itself, but that it always be 
a means of introducing the person into the Mystery of Christ. (There 
is a danger in amusing story telling, which serves more for entertain- 
ment than for religious formation. ) 

From the very outset Christ as the focal center of holy history 
must dominate all interest (hence the need of right Christocentric 
treatment of the Old Testament). So far as possible the Bible narra- 
tive should be accompanied and be furthered and deepened in its 
catechetical effect by catechetical pictures. They too must show forth 
the central importance of Christ. 

The modern catechetical movement has from its beginnings em- 
phasized that the first introduction into the Christian religion should 
be by way of biblical history. But the incomparable values which the 
liturgy and a well performed participation in it possesses for the reli- 
gious formation of the young Christian were also soon recognized. 

2) Liturgy. The unique religious-pedagogical value of the liturgy 
is based essentially on the fact that the official worship of the Church 
offers not only a first-rate catechetical object-lesson, but that further 
it is in itself the actual participation in the Mystery of Christ. Seen in 
this light, the liturgy proves to be not only a means of religious in- 
struction but its goal and crowning end. 

Beginning with the very first lesson we can introduce the children 
and catechumens to the practice of Christian prayer and to the pub- 
lic worship of the Church and the most important sacraments. This 
must be done in the simplest form, of course, and, from the outset, 
with the right catechetical purpose: to effect a meeting with Christ, 
participation in His life, and in His surrender to the heavenly Father. 
It is to be recommended that even in the first years of school one 
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entire year or at least a very considerable portion of it be set aside 
for a survey of the most important Christian doctrines in connection 
with the liturgy of the Church, especially the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass. However, one will carefully have to avoid the danger of going | 
into too much liturgical detail. Far more important than knowledge | 
of liturgical detail is the intelligent and eager taking part in the 
liturgy itself. Here, above all, knowledge must serve right doing. 
Fr. Jungmann in his recent book Katechetik has expressed this 
very pointedly: “Not much liturgics, but much liturgy.” It is precise- 
ly because we have such a high esteem for the catechetical values of 
the liturgy that we must be intent on attaining as perfect a celebration 
of the liturgy as possible, whereby these values come into full focus. 
3) Doctrine. Doctrine here signifies systematic catechesis, in con- 
trast to the Bible narrative of the first years of school. At its proper 
time it is certainly justified, and its task is to deepen and broaden the 
introduction into the Mystery of Christ. 
For this to be accomplished it is of course necessary that the cate- 
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chism be wholly centered on the Mystery of Christ, and that this 
orientation be clearly and attractively apparent in the arrangement } 
of the catechetical material and even more so in the presentation of 7 
the individual parts. A good arrangement of the catechetical material § 
is imperative because it determines to a large degree the point of view 
under which the catechetical material is presented and consequently 
the spirit and formative power of the systematic religious instruction. 

The catechism itself, and to an even greater extent the teaching of 
it, has to be oriented thoroughly towards the Christian life, which 
now, with the advancing age of the pupil, must be recognized and 










joyfully experienced in ever growing clarity and consciousness as a 
participation in the Mystery of Christ. 3 
4) Life. The Christian life, fully developed and conscious, is of 
its nature the perfect fruit of all catechetical efforts. To be sure, reli- 
gious instruction must from the start be accompanied by training 
and practice in the Christian way of life, to help the young Christian 
to grow towards a truly living Christianity. But what in the beginning 
is the result for the most part of good habits, must become, with the 
passage of the years, more and more the expression of a conscious 

adherence to Christ and a holy, living union with Him. 
John Hofinger, S.J. 
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PROGRESS OF SORTS 


N the November issue Father 
H. A. Reinhold’s letter to the editor called for samples of extra- 
liturgical piety to further his research. He should make it a contest 
and offer prizes for the most “extra” items. I have an authentic and, 
I believe, a rare specimen as an entry; but only a tape-recording 
would reveal its true quality. I heard it over and over again, ground 
out by a small congregation of devout laity, during a recent novena. 
As far as it can be reproduced in print, it went like this: “Mary 
Paar pus, hel-pwee-pray .... Mary hel..... pus, 
hel-pwee-pray,” etc. 

The point is that this old favorite, so easily distorted, and others 
like it, are becoming rare. This particular rendering, so outstanding, 
will soon be extinct. For the mother superior who arranges the 
novena has decided that nothing in her vows compels her to endure 
the anguish of listening to it any longer. I had not heard the thing 
for years and suspect I was witness during this novena to something 
in the nature of a last stand. But I recall singing that same hymn 
regularly as a child. We always did it, though not quite so badly, for 
the May procession. I think it is going the way of the whooping 
crane. We do move. 

In a word, Fr. Reinhold is well advised to get on with his project, 
for it will become more difficult with the passing years. Even now 
he will not find quite the wealth of peculiar practices which pre- 
vailed a generation ago. There are now convents where holy Com- 
munion is never distributed before Mass; others where Mass is 
considered complete without the addition of Benediction as a sort 
of dessert. There are many city parishes where the sung Mass is not 
consistently done in black. 

Regarding another sort of change which some of us would con- 
sider progress, here is some less encouraging news. In his generally 
excellent book, What Is Catholicity, Paul H. Hallett of The Register 
all but counts the vernacular out. He is explaining things (nearly 
everything gets at least a few clear words) to non-Catholics as well 
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as Catholics. He makes his case in these words: “But the great body 
of Catholics use Latin in the liturgy, and it is doubtful, despite the 
desires of some Catholics, that the Holy See will ever permit, as a 
general rule, any substantial part of the Mass to be replaced by the 
vernacular.” 

“The Mass,” he continues, “must not be judged like private 
prayers, which a person must understand in order to express his 
thoughts or feelings to God. In a sense it is less the prayer of the 
people than that of the priest, who usually says it in too low a voice 
to be heard. The retention of Latin is a magnificent affirmation that 
our beliefs are those of antiquity; we pray as our fathers prayed be- 
cause we believe as they believed. The fixity of language helps im- 
press this fact” (italics added. ) 

“It is wrong, moreover, to suppose that Latin is gibberish to the 
people. Every Catholic knows and loves the words before the dis- 
tribution of Communion: Domine, non sum dignus, ‘O Lord, I am 
not worthy’; and the other keys words, pronounced in an audible 
voice, the Dominus vobiscum, Orate Fratres, Ecce, Agnus Dei.” 

It would be easy to quarrel with Mr. Hallett over his thought and 
its expression ; in view of his space limitations it would not be fair 
to do so. Let us say only that his treatment of the matter is interest- 
ing; that his attempt to anticipate the mind of Rome for all time is 
a brave one, in view of recent liturgical changes; and that even the 
mention in such a compendium of the “vernacular movement” is an 
innovation and sign of the times. New ideas are getting around and 
obtaining polite consideration even when they do not gain accept- 
ance. 

This brings us to another kind of discernible progress, namely 
toward unity, or rather mutual understanding, among certain Catho- 
lic “progressives” in this country. It has already been noted that in 
1955 the Liturgical Week for the first time turned its attention (for 
two full days) to problems in the social, economic and political fields, 
attempting to relate them to the liturgy. Men prominent in “social 
action,” including one layman, were invited to the platform to dis- 
play their line of goods. 

Perhaps this cordial meeting developed for those present a more 
integral view of the Church’s concerns and work, along with a deeper 
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conviction that the whole work needs various kinds of specialists — 





and the specialists need one another. Perhaps the most obvious con- 
clusion of this performance is not always so obvious: that social 
order cannot get along without the redemptive influence of the 
Mass : and that the devout celebrant who forgets the hungry, jobless 
and oppressed should go back and do his memento over. 

There was likewise a new note of harmony at an even more varied 
gathering which took place at Cleveland after the Liturgical Week. 
The purpose was a review of social action, particularly of labor edu- 
cation, during the past fifteen or twenty years, and the participants 
were some seventy priests and forty laymen. There were scholars 
and plain priests, union organizers, some writers, arbitrators, pro- 
moters of the lay apostolate, Young Christian Workers and old bat- 
tered pastors, even a few monsignori. They represented a much 
larger contingent in the Church, those actively devoted, let us say, to 
social reform. 

Time was when it would have been futile, if not dangerous, to get 
all those kinds of people, ACTU and YCW and professors, into the 
same hall. Going back a little further, of course, we reach a date 
when it would have been impossible, for the simple reason that they 
didn’t exist. 

Up to the time of the first World War a similar meeting would 
have found Fr. John Ryan talking to himself, and perhaps to Fr. 
Peter Dietz. They were about the only priests fully committed to 
the solution of “the social question” at that time. Fr. Dietz leaned 
toward workers’ education and organization. Dr. Ryan explored 
business and politics to see what old moral principles currently de- 
manded of them. Dr. Ryan was considered a good deal of an eccen- 
tric and plugged along pretty much alone. 

He wrote his Distributive Justice in 1916 and revised it in 1927. 
It was a pioneering attempt to discover who should get what out of 
modern industry and business. For instance, he discussed the morals 
of public utilities and their charges. I’m afraid that to a great extent 
he was talking to himself. Our textbook in 1927 had no reference to 
Dr. Ryan and his norms for public utilities and unions. Unions were 
mentioned. The book did cover thoroughly the conditions under 
which one might come by an abandoned horse. 
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Of course by 1927 there were several members in Dr. Ryan’s 
club: Fr. (later Bishop) Francis J. Haas, Fathers Raymond A. 
McGowan, John W. R. McGuire, C.S.V., and others in the outer 
circle. The big accession to the social reform movement came in 
the 1930’s. But it was at least five movements. There was the pray- 
ing wing and the picket-line wing, which was tired of hearing the 
Communist taunt of “pie in the sky” and insisted that men could 
not pray on empty stomachs. Even the ACTU (Association of Catho- 
lic Trade Unionists) did not get along too well with itself. A few 
bold characters among the clergy were all for plunging into strikes 
wherever they occurred; those who merely ran labor schools were 
cravens. Some championed the A.F. of L. unions and condemned the 
upstart C.I.O. locals. Their opposites considered anything con- 
nected with the A. F. of L. stodgy. A liturgist, say at an ACTU con- 
vention, kept his mouth shut, remembering the adage: “You can’t 
pray on an empty,” etc. The two national Social Action Congresses, 
held in 1938 and 1939, did begin with Mass. But it was no time for 
pietism or a suspicion of it. 

Here were all these people at Cleveland mingling as smoothly as 
the oil on Aaron’s beard. The ACTU was there, the Catholic Labor 
Alliance, the Social Order Institute, Fr. Corridan with the earthy 
problems of the New York dock workers, the Young Christian 
Workers and their Gospel inquiries; there was talk of the liturgy 
and days of recollection and adult education and strikes, all subjects 
equally at home. There were old-timers and tyros, priests and lay- 
men, east, west and south. The phrase “lay apostolate” was as ac- 
ceptable as “hit the bricks.” 

Everyone seemed to come very near agreeing that everyone else 
had good ideas and that his strange way of occupying himself might 
be very useful after all. Part of the harmony is due to the leveling off 
of such evils as unemployment and Communism; part is the result 
of growth, maturity. There is more understanding, more sense of 
unity in diversity. More and more links are needed, between the 
social actionists and liturgists, with the rural lifers and interracialists 
and promoters of peace and numerous others. I think, however, that 
we are closer together than we were twenty or even ten years ago, 
and this is progress. John M. Hayes 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE BOOK OF es 
ENESIS means a begin- 


ning. The first book of the Bible is well named because it tells the story 
of the beginning of the history of the world (chapters 1-11) and the 
beginning of the history of the chosen people (chapter 12-50). 

These two histories have a single theme. God’s love is the meaning of 
the creation of heaven and earth. His love, too, alone can explain the 
selection of a special people, the making of a covenant with them and 
the great promises given to them that are fulfilled in our own day. 

In prose that is direct and unadorned, the most ancient traditions of 
the Hebrew people are presented under the simple imagery of an orien- 
tal and fundamentally religious race. Primitive history is related under 
four headings: the accounts of the creation of man, his fall, the story 
of the deluge, and that of the tower of Babel. Patriarchal history is re- 
corded in the biographies of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. 


A MOST ACCURATE RULE 


Precious traditions have been enshrined in these pages. God is shown 
to be the great Yahweh, “He Who Is,” a name that is ineffable and indi- 
cates the divine essence; He is the Elohim, “the Strong One,” a term 
telling man of a power that knows no cramping limitations. 

Certain passages of this book stress the Hebrew love for ritual and 
sacrifice. Other passages reveal a theology of history centering about the 
covenant and the law which were given to man in love, and for which 
a service based on love can be the only answer. A prayerful reading of 
the book of Genesis, with a constant turning back to analagous passages 
in other books of the Bible, affords the best answer to the question asked 
by St. Benedict of those who are hastening on towards God: “For what 
page or what word is there in the divinely inspired books of the Old and 
New Testaments, that is not a most accurate rule for human life?” 

This is the purpose of the book of Genesis, not to teach men the secret 
laws of nature, nor to provide men with history in the modern scientific 
sense of the word, complete with dates and bibliography, but as St. 
Benedict explains, “to give us a most accurate rule for human life.” 

It is this book that the Church turns to on Septuagesima Sunday when 
she begins the annual re-reading of the Word of God. 
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GOD’S CREATIVE LOVE 
The Bible opens with the words: “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” At the summit of His creation stands man, 
fashioned out of the dust of the earth, as we are reminded each year on 
Ash Wednesday, yet made in the image and to the likeness of God and 
destined to live in friendship with Him. Tempted, the first man fell. Sin 
with all its consequences entered the world. 

Man was condemned but he heard a mysterious promise. To the 
tempter God said: “I will put enmity between you and the woman, be- 
tween your seed and her seed; He shall crush your head, and you shall 
lie in wait for His heel” (Gen. 3:15). This verse is the proto-evangelium, 
the original gospel, the first glad message of our salvation through Christ. 


GOD’S MERCIFUL LOVE 
In the light of the fulfillment, we see in these words a prediction of the 
ceaseless warfare of our Lady and her Son with the devil and those who 
do his work. Mary’s divine Child one day was to crush and bruise the 
head of the serpent by overthrowing the kingdom of Satan. Dante, re- 
membering the teaching of the book of Wisdom (10:2), placed Adam 
beside the Queen of Heaven in the golden glory of the mystic rose. Eve 
is at her feet. St. Bernard identifies our first parents for the pilgrim-poet 
in these lines: 

“He who neighboreth [Mary] upon the left is that father because of 
whose audacious tasting the human race has tasted such bitterness. The 
wound which Mary closed and anointed, she, who is so beautiful kneel- 
ing at her feet, opened and thrust.” 

One of the most illuminating of commentaries on these first three 
tremendous chapters of Genesis is to be found in the Creation, an ora- 
torio written with prayer and deep insight by Haydn. Studying the pages 
of the Bible and the words of Paradise Lost, the sixty-seven year old mu- 
sician produced the great masterpiece of his life. 

The overture is at first inarticulate in utterance and without percepti- 
ble melody. Order gradually replaces confusion and discords are re- 
solved as the chorus in mounting enthusiasm bursts forth with the trium- 
phant acclaim: “And there was light.” Great choral hymns unfold the 
biblical story of creation: the beauty of the world, the dignity of Adam, 
the exquisite loveliness of Eve. 

Then we reach the slow, majestic close in which we recognize the un- 
mistakable notes of heart-breaking human tragedy. Yet above and be- 
yond man’s suffering, transforming and transcending all his pain is heard 
his song of praise. Solo voices are set like living jewels against rich choral 
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and orchestral masses in the triumphant final hymn “Jehovah's praise for- 
ever shall endure.” 


GOD’S SELECTIVE LOVE 


A selective process is plainly evident in the patterning of the book of 
Genesis. Of Adam’s many children only the fate of the two eldest is de- 
scribed. Of Adam’s descendants we are told the story only of the sons of 
Seth. 

After the deluge only the one branch of Noe’s family, the Semites, is 
followed. Abraham had many sons, some of whom became leaders of 
Arabian tribes, but their story is ignored and attention is focused on 
Isaac, the son of Sara. Isaac had two sons, Esau and Jacob. They were 
the fathers of two peoples, the Edomites and the Israelites. But it is the 
history of the latter alone that is of interest to the sacred writer. Jacob’s 
twelve sons are shown to be the heads of the twelve tribes of Israel, and 
with Jacob’s dying blessing for the future leaders of God’s chosen people 
and the establishment of these people in Egypt, the book of Genesis 
comes to a close. 

This book deserves to be read in its entirety. This reading will be profit- 
able if we remember that in these pages we will find the simply told story 
of the great facts of the beginning of the world and the history of the 
people of God. These truths are expressed in the forthright language of 
the men and women of patriarchal days. To read their experiences with 
faith and sympathetic understanding is to reap, so St. Pius X says, a three- 
fold fruit: spiritual delight, love of Christ and zeal for His cause. For this 
purpose these passages are recommended: 


A eine. do onauceethuele Galas we eis sau 1:1-2:25 
UN tae ae a se a a ew acc nea amiee alee anata 3:1-3:24 
BT a eae Gis Digit che ee er ee 4:1-4:16 
CN a ahs ii wiih Rta aN eae al 6:1-9:17 
ca ghee na cwsee ea en eee eas 11:1-11:9 
IS cl anna ids hdmi eta ck ach A oh ob a 11:27-23:20 
en a inet eval aon eae oe ae eae a ee 24:1-26:35 
EN hss cw aia a oR oo a lee wie ale wae eee 27:1-36:43 
PEE Souleeeakeeer eden sedes seetbaeeas 37:1-50:26 


ABEL MACADAIM 
In sixteen short verses the story of Cain’s jealouy, his murderous intent, 
and the consequences of his act are starkly told. St. Ambrose warns us 
that Cain’s offering, unlike that of his brother, was displeasing to God be- 
cause he did not make his offering at once but “after many days,” and he 
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offered “fruits,” not “first-fruits.” Enraged because God preferred Abel’s 
offering, Cain turned against his brother. Through his deed, death came 
into the world. 

No further mention is made of Abel in the Old Testament. His place 
is in the New Testament and in the liturgy of the Church, for he was a 
good shepherd; he offered a sacrifice pleasing to God; he was the inno- 
cent victim of a brother’s hatred; and as St. Augustine says, “with him 
begins the right glorious City of God.” He is one of the first Old Testa- 
ment saints to be venerated in the liturgy. In ancient Irish festologies he 
is hailed as Abel MacAdaim, “the son of Adam,” or Abel mormac 
Adaim, “the great son of Adam.” 

In the litany said today beside the dying he is the first saint to be asked 
to protect the departing Christian soul. In the gospel read on the feast 
of St. Stephen we learn that our Lord praised Abel as “the just one,” and 
a parallel is implied between Abel “the first martyr” of the Old Law, and 
Stephen the protomartyr of the New. 

The analogy between the lamb offered by Abel and the Lamb of God 
offering Himself on the cross is clearly drawn by St. Paul (Heb. 12:24). 
In the preface of the consecration of an altar, God is asked to look upon 
the new table of sacrifice as He once was pleased with the altar which 
Abel, “the precursor of the life-giving mystery of the passion,” sanctified 
with liis blood. All the ancient liturgies make some reference to him in 
the eucharistic celebration. More modern is the allusion to Abel’s sacri- 
fice in the secret for the feast of the Most Precious Blood: 

“O Lord of power, we pray through this divinely ordained mystery that 
we may draw near to Jesus, the Mediator of the New Testament, and re- 
new upon Thy altars the sprinkling of that blood which pleads for us 
more eloquently than the blood of Abel.” 


THE DELUGE 
Marriage between the religious Sethites, “the sons of God,” and the ir- 
religious Cainites, “the daughters of men,” led to immorality. Noe, “the 
preacher of justice,” vainly tried to warn men in God’s name to forsake 
their sinful ways. They did not listen. He and his family alone were 
saved in the ark when the flood-waters covered the earth. St. Peter praises 
Noe for his holiness and proposes the ark as a type of the Church and 
the waters of the deluge as a type of baptism (1 Pet. 3:21). 

The deluge is a historic fact, so it is not surprising to find that many 
cuneiform flood texts have been discovered. Eusebius copied a Greek 
version that he had found, and dozens of other accounts have since been 
identified by scholars working in the Near East. They tell us that the 
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monotheism of Genesis has no counterpart in these uninspired accounts 
and that the Bible story predates the most famous of all these documents, 
the Gilgamesh Epic, by many centuries. 

For more than a year Noe and his family lived in the great three-deck, 
four hundred and fifty foot houseboat. When the waters began to recede 
God ordered him to leave the ark with his family and all the animals. 
Then he built an altar and offered a sacrifice in thanksgiving for his de- 
liverance. God was pleased with this offering and promised never again 
to send such a flood upon the earth. With Noe He concludes a covenant, 
one of a series of great alliances which renewed the bond uniting God 
and man. The rainbow is the symbol of this covenant. 


LOOK UPON THE RAINBOW 


The magnitude of the divine promise that the world would never again 
be destroyed by a deluge amazed St. Gertrude one Sexagesima Sunday, 
when she meditated on these words more than six hundred years ago. 
The holy Benedictine nun felt impelled to cry out in wonder, asking eter- 
nal Wisdom how such a promise could have been made in favor of men 
who, God knew, were to fall into so many excesses and crimes. 

The answer she was given, according to her devout biographer, is a 
luminous reminder of the graciousness of God’s ways with men. The di- 
vine promise is meant to steady us in the calm of prosperity and to 
strengthen us in storms of adversity — we must always trust One who 
has so trusted us. 

To confirm this first covenant that God made with men, He chose the 
rainbow, a universal sign, one that embraces heaven and earth and all 
that they contain. These concentric circles of the delicate colors of the 
spectrum are to be found in the visions of heaven granted to holy men 
of the Old Law and the New, a perpetual reminder, as Bossuet ob- 
serves, of God’s unfailing mercy. 

Sirach tells us what thoughts ought to fill our hearts when we see in 
the sky the same sign that was given to Noe, Ezechiel and the Beloved 
Disciple: “Look upon the rainbow and bless Him who made it: it is 
very beautiful in its brightness. It encompasses the heavén with the circle 
of its glory, the hands of the Most High have displayed it” (43:12f.). It 
is the pledge of His love. 


UNLESS THE LORD BUILD THE HOUSE 


Men living after the deluge in the plain of Babylon made their homes of 
baked brick and bitumen. They planned a great city from whose center 
a tall temple-tower or ziggurat would rise to heaven. So vast a project 
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could not be achieved without divine help, but in their effrontery they 
disregarded the truth expressed by the psalmist: “Unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it. Unless the Lord guard the city, 
they watch in vain that guard it” (Ps. 124:1f.). 

God’s punishment was swift; the tower was abandoned and “the con- 
spirators” scattered. Vainly had they sought to introduce their own con- 
cept of human unity and to abandon the worship of the one true God. 

Thomas Merton has recently written an allegory of this arrogant disre- 
gard of God and its divisive consequences. In a beautiful drama en- 
titled “The Tower of Babel,” he shows that the failure to complete the 
tower and the mass migration of the people that followed was due to a 
failure in communication, an inability to agree about a common project, 
an absence of true values. 

This re-telling of the age-old story of disunity is a biting satire of man’s 
efforts in a totalitarian state, but the drama ends on a note of hope. God’s 
Word will one day be heard. Men who welcome His Word will find unity 
because His Word is holy and His Word brings peace. 


ABRAHAM AND ISAAC 
The name of Abraham, his absolute trust in God, his uncalculating gen- 
erosity, his instant obedience, his trials and his rewards are recorded in 
both Testaments. No superlatives seem too great for the man who heard 
the words we would so much want to have addressed to us: “God is with 
you in everything you do.” 

When God spoke, Abraham left Ur with his family, his flocks, all his 
possessions. Obeying the divine command, he journeyed as far south as 
Egypt, then he moved back to Canaan where he was to prove worthy of 
the divine promises. God told him he was to become the father of a 
great people who would possess the land to which he had come and in 
his descendants all nations would be blessed. 

Abraham waited. In God’s own time a son was given to him. Then he 
was told to sacrifice the heir of all these promises. “The father of all 
believers” was equal to this challenge; with unfaltering trust he prepared 
to obey God’s command. And it was done unto him according to his 
faith. 

The Fathers of the Church have seen in Abraham’s son Isaac a figure 
of the Son of God. Carrying the wood for the sacrifice, Isaac obeyed his 
father and was restored to life. Like Jesus, Isaac was “obedient even 
unto death,” and so he was able to triumph over death. His marriage 
with Rebecca was blessed, and from their long-awaited son, Jacob or 
Israel, the people of God took their name. 
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JACOB AND JOSEPH 


Our Lord shows Jacob to us seated beside Isaac and Abraham, honored 
with them in the kingdom of heaven. Yahweh Himself did not disdain to 
be invoked as “the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” 

Throughout the centuries Jacob has been more often blamed than 
praised. They fail to recall that he is praised in sacred Scripture as “the 
just one,” and wisdom is said to have guided him along right paths, show- 
ing him the kingdom of God and giving him a knowledge of holy things 
(Wis: 10:10). He is indeed a worthy father of the twelve men who were 
to be the heads of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Of all of Jacob’s sons, Joseph stands alone. He, too, is a figure of the 
future Redeemer, for he was persecuted by his brothers, sold for some 
pieces of silver, humbled in his suffering, lifted to a high position and 
empowered to save his people. St. Bernard discovered in Joseph of the 
Old Law a figure of Joseph of the New Law. The Abbot of Clairvaux 
said: 

“Remember the illustrious patriarch who was sold of yore into 
Egypt, and be assured that Mary’s spouse has inherited not only his 
name, but also his chastity, his grace and his innocence. . . . The former 
was gifted with the power of understanding prophetic dreams; the lat- 
ter was privileged to become the confidant of God’s mysterious designs 
and a cooperator in their accomplishment. The one preserved grain, not 
for himself, but for the people; the other was chosen to preserve, both 
for himself and for the world, ‘the living Bread that came down from 


,” 


heaven’. 


WITH EAGER AND JOYFUL COUNTENANCE 


In a profund prayer recited by the priest after the consecration of the 
Mass, the Church turns to the book of Genesis for examples of holy men 
whose sacrifices were pleasing in God's sight, in order that we may make 
our offering with some of the same purity of intention which long ago 
filled the hearts of these biblical heroes. 

Three figures are given us to be our models: Abel, who sacrificed the 
firstlings of his flock and died because of a brother’s hatred; Abraham, 
who spared not his only son in an act of heroic obedience; and Melchi- 
sedech, who offered bread and wine to the most high God. 

Christian iconography depicts these men and their gifts in the stiff 
archaic figures of the gold and blue mosaics of the church of St. Vitalis 
in Ravenna, a sixth-century work of art that marks the climax of the 
best early Byzantine style. In the volutes is represented the antitype of 
these men and their sacrifices: the Lamb of God, the first-born of many 
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brethren who was obedient unto death, and whose life-giving death is 
daily renewed on our altars under the appearance of bread and wine. 

Lest we be tempted to wonder why we, of the New Law, turn back 
to the Old Law and recall imperfect and earthly sacrifices when on our 
altars lies the infinitely pure and eternally pleasing Victim, let us reread 
what St. Thomas said when a similar objection was raised in his day : 

“Although this Sacrament is in itself preferable to all the sacrifices of 
the Old Testament, nevertheless the ancient sacrifices were very accept- 
able to God because of the devotion of those who offered them. There- 
fore the priest asks in this prayer, that this sacrifice be accepted by God 
because of the devotion of those who offer it, just as [the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament] were accepted by Him” (Summa III, 83, 4). 


LIKE RACHEL, REBECCA AND SARA 
At a nuptial Mass after the Pater noster, the bridal couple kneel before 
the altar for a final blessing. The priest begs God to make the bride like 
Rachel, dear to her husband; like Rebecca, prudent; like Sara, faithful 
and long-lived. She is admonished to pattern her life after the example of 
these holy women so that her marriage may be one of love and peace, 
purity and truth. These three models are wisely chosen. They can help 
the new bride. 

“Life is only a small house,” the poet has said, “but love is an open 
door.” Through that doorway she can pass without fear, and journey 
trustingly along the path that opens before her whether it lead her 
through the valleys or over the hills. For as Sara and Rebecca and Rachel 
discovered, God who blessed the beginning of the journey will see her 
safely to the end. 

Sara, the wife of Abraham, loyally shared the great patriarch’s trials. 
With him she left the comforts of Mesopotamian culture; with him 
she endured the hardships of a semi-nomad life; with him she prayed 
that God would send her a son. St. Peter found words of praise for her 
obedience. St. Paul asks us to imitate her faith. 

Rebecca’s prudence is charmingly portrayed in the scene beside the 
well where Abraham’s servant seeking a wife for Isaac sees her for the 
first time. To his question: “If you please, let me drink a little water 
from your jar,” she graciously replies: “Drink sir, and I will draw water 
also for your camels.” Then with courteous reserve she bids him wel- 
come to her father’s house and at once discreetly withdraws to prepare 
for the guest who has made so long a journey. 

Fine courage is evident in her willingness to leave her family and 
make her home in a strange land when the Lord indicated that this is His 
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will for her. Modestly she meets her future husband; and it speaks well 
for her tenderness and tact that Scripture adds that, although Sara had 
just died, it was through the love that Isaac felt for his new bride that 
he was “consoled for the loss of his mother.” 

Beside a well Jacob, too, found a wife. Rachel was “well-favored and 
of a beautiful countenance,” and he was to love her dearly until her dy- 
ing day. Twice seven years did not seem to him too long a time to work 
in order to win his bride; the fourteen years of service exacted by her 
father seemed “but a few days, because of the greatness of his love.” 

Rachel’s name is said by the Fathers of the Church to mean “vision of 
the principle” and they have always chosen her to represent contempla- 
tion because a contemplative soul is one who, in a kind of holy leisure 
or repose, is absorbed directly and immediately with divine love. 

Her sons, Joseph and Benjamin, were especially dear to their father, 
who mourned his wife when she died, and raised a monument to her 
memory at Rama not far from Bethlehem. Her love for her children 
and their many descendants, who were to play so prominent a part in the 
history of Israel, led Jeremiah to choose her to personify all grieving 
mothers who refused to be comforted when their boy-babies were killed 
by Herod after the Magi had failed to report to him the whereabouts of 
the newborn King of the Jews. 

Medieval congregations loved the tender-hearted Rachel, and they 
made her one of the leading characters in their Christmastide dramas 
when they reenacted the story of the slaughter of the holy innocents. 
Rachel, accompanied by two consolers, slowly moved among the figures 
of the little choir boys “slain” on the altar steps of the church by Herod's 
soldiers. She refused to be comforted by the well-meant words of the 
sympathetic women, and she did not cease her lamentations until they 
had reminded her of the joys of God’s kingdom which their heroic death 
had won for the little martyrs. 

Had Rachel been allowed by the medieval playwrights to remain 
until the end of the drama she would have rejoiced when an angel ap- 
peared singing our Lord’s gentle invitation: “Suffer the little children 
to come unto Me.” Whereupon the holy innocents quickly came to life 
and in procession followed the angel out of the church singing gaily of 
their blessed fate. 


IN THE DICTIONARY OF LOVE 


Love enables us to transform obligation into oblation. It cannot change 
a bad act into a good one, but it can ennoble and transfigure all that is 
good in us, and in what we do. 
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Mindful of this, St. Ignatius asks the exercitant who has come to the 
end of the spiritual exercises to deepen the love in his heart by a series 
of deliberate affirmations. In a “contemplation to attain the love of God,” 
the soul circles with an ever-narrowing radius about the mystery of 
God’s boundless love which He has proved by a never-ending succes- 
sion of gifts. At this sight, the soul is filled with gratitude, yet at the same 
time is compelled to acknowledge the limits of its own answering love. 

These two themes — the greatness of God’s gifts, and the ingratitude 
of man—recur constantly in the story of God’s love for man that is 
unfolded in the book of Genesis. As in some great symphonic poem the 
first book of the Bible states, restates, develops and presents under many 
forms all the leit motifs that can be summed up in the lapidary phrase 
of the little catechism that a child can memorize and a saint can never 
fathom: God made me to know Him, to love Him and to serve Him in 
this world and to be happy with Him forever in the next. 

Considering the examples of divine love as they are revealed to us in 
the opening chapters of sacred Scripture we are forced, as St. Ignatius 
foresaw, to want to make more adequate a return to God for all His bene- 
fits, to give what we owe Him not grudgingly, but to surrender to Him all 
that we have and all that we are with the uncalculating generosity of a 
love that is strong, selfless and unafraid. 

Nor will past failures, present limitations or future difficulties daunt 
us because, as a great saint and son of St. Ignatius wrote: “Love is a 
very wonderful and heavenly thing. In its dictionary you will hunt in 
vain for the word ‘impossible.’ ” 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan 


ST. JOHN’S as ee 
OD has spoken to us. And 


nowhere are we more aware than in the writings of St. John the Evange- 
list that the words God has spoken are not dead things, but generate life 
in our hearts as we say “yes” to them. We contemplate the Word of God 
with St. John and that Word is among us, living, active and efficacious. 
St. John has always occupied a place apart in the hearts and the minds 
of Christians. First of all, undoubtedly, in imitation of Christ Himself 
who so clearly showed a special tenderness and friendship for John, 
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finally leaving in his care our Mother Mary. And just because of this inti- 
macy with Jesus and Mary, because of the splendor of that life which he 
shared with them, John’s writings have a certain depth in penetrating the 
mysteries of God that we find nowhere else in sacred Scripture. He is 
“the theologian” among the evangelists. 

All tradition has agreed with Clement of Alexandria in calling his 
Gospel, the spiritual Gospel. It is a “theological! wisdom,” contemporary 
scholars tell us. Not revealed truth elaborated intellectually. But rather 
a deepening visualization of the revealed Word, which draws its light not 
only from knowledge but also from love. 

Spiritual writers are quick to point out the contemplative atmosphere 
of John’s writing and with this its simplicity. He seems to have reached 
the essentials in God’s dealing with us and concentrated on them alone. 
Nothing our Savior did or said is unimportant, but even in His life the 
many events can be placed in a certain order. Humanly speaking, time 
did this in the mind and heart of St. John. The essential traits of God’s 
mysteries continued to deepen in him. St. Jerome, with his usual bold- 
ness of expression, says that John was full to overflowing with divine 
revelation, contemplated and loved. 

A living knowledge of the divine Friend was engraved forever in his 
heart. The teachings of the Savior had been enriched by years of preach- 
ing and living. This ferment of experience, illumined by the Holy Spirit, 
was written out for the good of the whole Church: God is love and God 
is life. Through the Word-made-flesh God shares this divine love and life 
with us, leading us from darkness into light, into eternal life. We need 
only let the weight of God’s truth break our own stiff wills and we are 
enlightened, we love, we live with God. 

We find little difficulty in agreeing with what St. Gertrude tells us of 
St. John, that his mission was to speak of the Word with simplicity and 
in such fashion that what he said would nourish the mind and heart of 
man for all time. 

A recently translated book by Dr. William Grossouw of the University 
of Nijmegen (Revelation and Redemption. Westminster: The Newman 
Press, 1955, Pp. 133. $2.25. Translated by Reverend Martin Schoen- 
berg, O.S.C.) is an excellent aid for opening up to us the treasures of 
St. John’s Gospel and Epistles. The book is presented as a sketch of the 
theology of St. John. It is a guide for continued meditation and deeper 
understanding of the Gospel and Epistles. It is a veritable door into the 
world of that friend of our Lord who leaned upon His very heart, who 
stood beneath the cross with His mother. 

After underlining John’s purpose in writing his Gospel, Dr. Grossouw 
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smooths out for us certain obstacles due to John’s manner of thinking, 
his language, his peculiar use of symbols, and the relation of the Fourth 
Gospel to the Synoptics. He points out for us the very special meaning 
of such central notions as light, life and love which form the very sub- 
stance of what St. John has to tell us about God, the incarnate Word, 
and the Christian life. 

In a consideration of these fundamental notions we see immediately 
the close-knit unity of his thought and why it is so rightly called con- 
templative. We need only break through the surface of any one notion 
to find that it implies all the others. Each in its own way tries to manifest 
to us something of that unique mystery which is God. We see here, too, 
how the Fourth Gospel is a reflection upon the Lord who is already with 
us, of the Vine whose life we already share. It is the book of Christian 
maturity. 

However fruitful the consideration of these evident themes or motifs 
in St. John’s thought, we must not stop here. “Jesus is the central point 
of John’s view on the world . . . concepts such as light, life, love, 
truth obtain their full content and meaning only through Jesus of 
Nazareth . . . It goes without saying that in all the Gospels Jesus 
is the central personality, but the Fourth Gospel exceeds the others in 
stressing this focalization” (p. 53). “For St. John, Jesus is a continuous 
and operative presence, an atmosphere of life and love in which his own 
soul is completely immersed” (p. 52). 

One of the most beautiful chapters in Revelation and Redemption is 
the last, pointing up the nature of Christian existence, the nature of this 
life “immersed” in Christ. “Christianity is primarily a different mode of 
being, a new life, and not merely a law, or a cult, or a definite mentality, 
or even some sort of disposition” (p. 104). It is a new mode of existence 
expressing itself in the divine Presence and in a mutual love between 
God and man. It is essentially union with God. The Christian life which 
St. John proposes to us, Augustine remarks, is fundamentally a mystical 
life, but protected and measured by the hard and infallible norm of love 
of neighbor. The Christian life finds both its meaning and its source of 
action in love of God. 

Dr. Grossouw’s book is eloquent in underlining such features of 
Christian wisdom: when St. John wants to tell us about the Christian 
life, he directs his gaze from the very first lines of his Gospel to the heart 
of the Trinity and never turns away. God whose name is Love is the root 
of that life in us which gives us the glorious name, children of God. 
Faith binds us to Christ in such an intimate fashion that we share His 
own destiny. With what charity John points out to us the wonderful and 
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disturbing truth, that love of neighbor in action is the tangible proof 
that we are caught up into the stream of love by which Christ is totally 
turned toward His Father. 

It is to be regretted that so few pages in the book are devoted to the 
sacramental character of the Christian life, especially when we consider 
the large place that baptism and the Eucharist play in St. John’s writings 
(a fact that is being more clearly recognized in our day, and about which — 
the Protestant theologian Oscar Cullmann has written a significant 
book: cf. his Early Christian Worship), and that his Gospel is the 
Gospel of the Word-made-flesh. John’s message is not only a “spiritual 
gospel” but also “what we have heard about Him, what our own eyes 
have seen of Him, what it was that met our gaze and the touch of our 
hands” (1 John 1:1). There is no atmosphere of escape here. The great 
mystery is that God brought the peace of His own life and the joy of His 
own love right down into our world. It is this truth which looks at us 
from every page of St. John’s Gospel of the incarnate Word. And it is 
fundamental because it is the soul of every action, of our being, if it is 
Christian. 

Revelation and Redemption is more than a technical introduction to 
the Gospel and Epistles of St. John. It does more, too, than make one 
feel “at home” with St. John. It is not an exegesis strictly but rather a 
direct and profound entrance into the points of view and the visions of 
St. John. In brief, with John it takes us into the world of the living God 
and helps us understand the vital attitudes a Christian must have in this 
world. 

We need to discover again and again for ourselves that God is the 
fundamental truth and fundamental fact in our life. A most important 
moment in the spiritual evolution of a Christian is the discovery of his 
dependence, as creature and sinner, a personal awareness of an insuffi- 
ciency at the very core of his being: it is no longer he who lives but 
Christ who lives in him. We consider such a truth Christian common- 
sense. 

But we are not sealed off from the world of our time. We have not 
been immune during the past centuries to that mal-education which put 
self at the very center of our thinking, living and doing. We need to 
discover continuously for ourselves the fundamental positions of Chris- 
tian life, those positions that draw us to perfection, even to heroism, as 
our Holy Father persists in reminding us. We have a divinely approved 
plan for this in the writings of St. John: God is love and is manifesting 
this to us, even now. 

Robert Lechner, C.PP.S. 
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E can, I think, take it for grant- 


ed that we have a special love for the Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55), and 
even, on account of it, for Vespers as such. This may be simply because 
it is our Lady’s own song, so that we love it, for her sake, almost before 
hearing it. 

But when we do read it, we may at first almost wonder why we should 
love it. Verses 51-53 in the hymn as recorded by St. Luke are not only 
quite Hebrew in diction, but seem to be almost too exultant over the 
downfall of the proud, the deposition of the mighty from their thrones. 
The last two verses, again, may seem to us “nationalist” in the restrict- 
edly Jewish sense. 

But much has been done and said before those verses are reached. We 
can make a reverent attempt to reach our Lady’s mind. 

We see already in the history of the annunciation that our Lady did 
not instantly yield even to the message of the angel. She needed to under- 
stand, sufficiently, what she was being asked to accept. So too after the 
shepherds had gone off after their visit to the crib they published (Lk. 
2:17) all that had been told them, and everyone was astonished by what 
they heard; “but Mary was retaining all these events, pondering them 
in her heart” (19): and again after finding her Son in the temple “was 
preserving, throughout, all these events in her heart” (51). 

Thus St. Luke positively insists that our Lady was “meditative”: 
she lost hold of nothing that had happened but pondered it in her heart, 
seeing ever deeper into it. (And when we speak of our Lady’s “knowl- 
edge,” we have not to confuse it with “information.” She did not so much 
acquire new facts, as see deeper and deeper into what God had already 
made her know.) 

Now though Elizabeth’s home was not far from Jerusalem, and 
though our Lady will not have gone there all alone and will have had 
to talk a certain amount to her companions, her mind will have been 
“pondering” the marvelous thing that had been told to her. 

To know much does not mean many things; and to know more deeply 
needs no long time. And mystical theology and indeed experience of the 
simplest sort suffice to show that a profound experience can continue to 
make itself felt during exterior disturbances and even conversation. Thus 
without doubt during that journey of maybe five days our Lady’s soul 
was become full to over-brimming with the joy and gratitude, and sense 
of humble hope, due to the angel’s message. 

Therefore, no wonder that the moment she had embraced Elizabeth 
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and had heard her responsive salutation, she broke out into her Mag- 
nificat, and it is in terms of its first three verses that we must interpret 
all the rest. 

They make it quite impossible to hear in Mary’s hymn any spiritual 
echo of Anna’s (in 1 Kings 2), though the phrasing is in many ways so 
similar. Anna exulted over those who had derided her sterility: here, 
there has been no derision, and if there is to be virginity it will be no 
barren one. 

Mary begins with a cry of praise to God: her spirit “thrills with joy 
in God her Savior.” This word, Savior, had no necessary relation with 
sin; any succor from God was part of His “salvation”: “I will rejoice,” 
said the prophet Habakuk, ‘in God my Savior” (3:18). The “handmaid 
of the Lord” never forgets the essential humility of her creaturehood, 
and the lowlier she is in herself, the greater are seen to be the “great 
things” that He has done for her. 

It is only an imperfect humility that dares not acknowledge that God 
has done “great things” for us. We celebrate our birthdays — how many 
remember the date of our baptism, when the new birth was given to us, 
and heaven opened? We need not make a list of such “great things” that 
God has done for us and in us: but there is one gift recurrently given 
in our lives, as it could not be in our Lady’s — forgiveness: the renewal 
of that new life when sin had slain it. How blind and bemused we are 
in our exile, that we hardly begin to realise that this supernatural life, 
and its constant nourishment in holy Communion are “great” things — 
even, are real things! 

And the logical consequence is that we ought to expect that this 
“great” life existing in us will do great things through us. We shall not 
be aware of them, and it is far better that we should not be: better that 
we should go on feeling ineffectual, and “unworthy servants.” Yet in 
the spirit of faith we ought positively to desire that the Holy Spirit, in- 
habiting us, should do “great” things by means of us, in fact, that Christ 
should be born again and again among men by means of us. 

Our Lady, conscious that “all generations” would “call her blessed,” 
will of course not have been able to “imagine” the hymns, the paintings, 
the churches, the mountainous theology that would come to exist in her 
honor; but she will have known that just as God’s “mercy” was to reach 
“from one generation to another,” so it was through her that the Savior, 
that Mercy incarnate, would reach them, and that to the end of time 
men would hail her as “blessed.” Elizabeth’s salutation was only a be- 
ginning; and every time we say the Hail Mary we are helping to fulfil 
her prophecy. 

That the Magnificat comes in Vespers is appropriate. True, Mary is 
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the Stella Matutina, the Morning Star; but the dawn and its Star have 
such peculiar associations with the coming of Christ Himself, that per- 
haps no wonder it is that selfsame star at evening that is hallowed for 
her sake. I think the evening Angelus has won an affection that its mid- 
day bells have not: Millet’s lovely picture, so full of prayer, is a sign of 
this. Religious orders and indeed the daily office have felt the need to 
conclude their prayer with one of her canticles. Southern Europeans 
used to gather round her wayside shrines to sing goodnight to her. In 
the evening, children are tired, and turn naturally towards their mother. 
Happy we, if we can become thus childlike and allow ourselves to 
be taken into Mary’s arms and be at rest there, like the Child in the 
picture of Our Lady of Good Counsel — “Laeva eius sub capite meo, et 
dextera illius amplexabitur me: her left hand is under my head, and her 
right embraces me.” Sicut ablactatus. The “weaned child” must give up 
much that it would have liked, but it is quite content to lean back, trust- 

ingly, on its mother’s breasts and be at peace there. 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
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the birthday of the Redeemer, the Church would bring us to the cave of 
Bethlehem and there teach that we must be born again and undergo a 
complete reformation; that will only happen when we are intimately 
and vitally united to the Word of God made man and participate in His 
divine nature, to which we have been elevated” (Mediator Dei, 155). 

The wood of the manger, the wood of the cross and the approaching 
“sign of the Son of man in heaven” (Matt. 24:30) are inseparable, even 
in the triple celebration of Christmas, the “Christ-Mass.” For “every 
Eucharist always proclaims the whole Mystery (of Christ), always cele- 
brates the cross and the eternal kingdom to which the Church is journey- 
ing by means of the cross” (Bouyer). 

Bethlehem, the source of our hope, Calvary, the wellspring of our re- 
birth and complete re-formation, and the Parousia (Christ’s triumphant 
advent on the day of days), the eternal crowning of our participation in 
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Christ’s divine nature to which we have been elevated, these three are 
one, one also on this Christmas day. 1) “The goodness and kindness of 
God our Savior appeared, 2) according to His mercy He saved us, 3) 
that we may be heirs according to the hope of life everlasting” (epistle, 
second Mass of Christmas). 

Some time ago a boy asked me to admire his large geographical globe 
that someone had given him for a Christmas gift. While slowly turning 
the sphere he remarked, not without a feeling of pride: “I can show you 
all five continents of the earth. Here they are: Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia and America.” Often have I thought of this artificial “terres- 
trial globe” as a symbol of that real “celestial globe,” the Christ-filled 
liturgical year, which Mother Church “turns” for us that we may see and 
share in the five divine “continents” of redemption: 1) Christ’s incarna- 
tion and birth, 2) His epiphany to the world, 3) His death and resur- 
rection, 4) His ascension and the outpouring of His Holy Spirit, and 5) 
His final advent in majesty, all climaxing in His passion and death, all 
intimately united, all revolving around the “axis” of the sacred cross. 

And as we “see” them with faith, and participate in them with love, 
“these mysteries become present and active” (Mediator, 166), being 
“shining examples of Christian perfection, as well as sources of divine 
grace, due to the merit and prayers of Christ. They still influence us be- 
cause each mystery brings its own special grace for our salvation” (Medi- 
ator, 165). 

It is in this spirit that we approach the Christmas-altar to “magnify 
the King of Peace whose face the whole earth desires” (antiphon, first 
Vespers of Christmas). 

Far removed are our Holy Father’s words from that emotionalism 
with which our secularized age loves to celebrate Christmas. All too 
often sentimentality usurps the place of the Mystery, emotion the place 
of devotion, gratification the place of that gratitude that should prompt 
us to “sing a new canticle to the Lord, because He has done wonderful 
things” (introit, third Mass). The all too human, if not sentimental, 
“baby Jesus mentality” is not worthy of the position and mission of the 
Word of God made man “who is the brightness of the Father’s glory and 
the figure of His substance, who upholds all things by the word of His 
power, who made purgation of sins and sits on the right hand of the 
majesty on high” (epistle, third Mass). Let us not succumb to infantilism 
but rise to an awe-inspiring realization that “the Savior of the world, 
born on this day, is the Author of our divine generation and the Giver of 
immortality” (postcommunion, third Mass). 

The Christmas atmosphere in our home, too, must not be one of stuf- 
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finess that dulls the mind, but one of spiritual freshness which reveals 
that “sacred exchange by which we are conformed to Him through whom 
our being is united to God” (cf. secret, midnight Mass). The crib must 
not be one of the several “Christmas toys,” set upon the floor next to the 
“inevitable” train, but should be erected on a table, decorated with greens 
and lights, in order to function as “home-altar” during this blessed season 
in which “the heavens rejoice and the earth is glad before the face of the 
Lord, because He comes” (offertory, first Mass). 

Our Christmas meal-table — though it may be richer than during the 
Advent “days of mortification” — must not be epicurishly overladen, but 
in some measure, at least, reflect the holy simplicity of Bethlehem’s man- 
ger. After all, it is His birthday, not ours. Nor is Christmas — or any 
other day of the year — an occasion for a Catholic (or any one else) to 
handle too freely those vessels whose spirits are so apt to undo the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

“By the Mystery of the Word made flesh 
the light of Thy glory shines anew upon the eyes of our mind, 
that while we acknowledge Him to be God seen by men, 
we may be drawn by Him to the love of things unseen” (Christmas 
preface). 


“THE NIGHT IN THE MIDST OF HER COURSE” 


The divine office is the sacred “wreath” that surrounds the “Light,” the 
Eucharist. It would indeed be ideal to sing (or recite) Matins with our 
parishioners before the midnight Mass. Is St. Leo ever more eloquent 
than on this night as he speaks of the birth of the world’s Savior and of 
the Christian’s dignity? In the third “nightwatch” (nocturn) three of the 
great Latin Doctors come each in turn, Gregory, Ambrose, Augustine, 
to contribute their meed of adoration to Him “who for us men and for 
our salvation came down from heaven” (Creed). 

In monasteries and basilicas the divine office must be offered to God 
and, on Sundays, feastdays and, surely in this most holy night of Christ- 
mas, is sung in its entirety. In a parish, however, that is well nigh impos- 
sible, above all in Latin. May we hope for the day when the authorities 
of the Church will approve a shortened office in the language of the peo- 
ple for parish use, at least for Sundays and the great feasts of the year? 

Assuredly, it is according to the mind of the Church to have, especially 
in this holy night, a service that breathes the spirit of the divine office of 
which our Holy Father says, that it “is the prayer of the Mystical Body 
of Christ” (Mediator, 142). Here is our Holy Cross program, which be- 
gins at 11:30 P.M. 
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1) Hymn: “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel” during the procession of 
the clergy to the altar. 

2) Hymn: “Maranatha Jesu, Come Lord Jesus” (three times). 

3) The chanting by the celebrant of the martyrology: “In the forty-sec- 
ond year of the empire of Octavian Augustus, whilst the whole earth was 
at peace, in the Sixth Age of the world; Jesus Christ, eternal God and 
Son of the eternal Father, willing to consecrate the world by His gracious 
advent, being conceived by the Holy Ghost and the nine months of His 
conception being now accomplished, in Bethlehem of Juda is born of the 
Virgin Mary, made Man. The Birthday according to the flesh of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” to whom be honor, glory and thanksgiving, now and for- 
ever, Amen. Alleluia! 

4) The invitatory anthem (choir and congregation alternating, three 
times in a rising tone): “Christ is born to us, come let us adore Him.” 
5) Procession through church. Hymn: “Silent Night.” One might ob- 
ject to the use of this hymn as being somewhat sentimental, but, as Bouyer 
says, “we should not even think of trying to suppress all that poetry about 
the divine Infancy which has become so traditional an aspect of the cele- 
bration of Christmas,” so long as we endeavor to bring our people from 
a “fleshly” love to a purely “spiritual” love of that most holy child “whose 
government is upon His shoulders, and whose name shall be called the 
Angel of the Great Counsel” (introit, third Mass). 

6) In this procession four children carry on a portable frame a fairly 
large image of the hold Child on whose breast rests a relic of Bethlehem’s 
manger. 

7) Having arrived at the altar and taken the holy figure into his hands, 
the celebrant ascends the predella and, facing the congregation, raises 
it up while all sing the “Adeste fideles,” genuflecting at the words “Venite 
adoremus.” The holy image remains exposed on the altar — under the 
cross — until His Epiphany. 


It is now midnight. The first high Mass begins. We have three high 
Masses : at midnight, at dawn and in the brightness of the sun, symbol of 
that “Sun which knows no setting.” You will be interested to know that 
our two choirs (adults and children) are present — and cheerfully so — 
at the three high Masses. People who understand what is at stake, who 
know “what it’s all about,” are not at all unwilling to make sacrifices 
readily, grateful in the end for having made them. 

At four in the afternoon we have, mainly for our children, a beautiful, 
hearty service before the crib, followed by candle-light procession and 
Benediction with the most Blessed Sacrament. At 7:30 in the evening we 
chant the second Christmas Vespers “with all who wish to come” — and 
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their number is seldom below one hundred — closing with benediction 
with the particle of the True Cross through which “the Lord has sent 
redemption to His people and established His covenant forever” (anti- 
phon of Vespers). 











THE KING’S RETINUE 
The three feasts that follow Christmas, St. Stephen, St. John and the Holy 
Innocents, possess not only personal but also symbolic character. St. 
Stephen is not only “the man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost” who, as 
protomartyr, commended his spirit to the Lord Jesus; he also heads that 
endless army of white-robed martyrs, leading them to Christ, the “King 
of martyrs.” St. John, apostle and evangelist, is not only the beloved 
disciple of the Lord and chaste custodian of Lady Mary; he is also the 
standard-bearer leading all virgins to Christ, the “Crown of virgins.” The 
Holy Innocents of Bethlehem are not only the “flowers of martyrs” who 
confessed their God, not by speech but by death; they are also the guides 
of all children and child-like souls to Christ who became a child and will 
ever be the “Friend of children.” 

Behold the triumph of so great a King! All the ends of the earth have 
seen the salvation of our God! 


















BLESSING OF WINE 
“After the principal Mass on the feast of St. John, apostle and evangelist, 
after the last gospel, the priest, retaining all vestments except the maniple, 
blesses wine brought by the people. This is done in memory and honor 

of St. John, who without detriment drank the poisoned wine proffered by 

his enemies.” So says the Roman Ritual. 

With His gracious coming our Savior began to sacramentalize the 
world, and we Christians are destined to live, grow and mature into 
Christian perfection by means of sacramental action. Says Fr. Weller in : 
his excellent translation of the Roman Ritual, Vol. III (Bruce Publishing 
Coa.): 

“What requires stressing is that we do not belittle the sacramentals, 
owing to the fact that they owe their institution in greatest part not to 
the positive will and act of Christ, but instead to the action of the Church. 

For in the light of the doctrine of the Corpus Christi Mysticum, both 
have a most sacred origin — the sacraments from the personal, historical 
Christ, the sacramentals from the Mystic Christ — Christ living and 
working in His Mystical Bride, the Church. The sacramentals are aptly 
designated as extensions and radiations of the sacraments. Both are ; 
sources of divine life; both have an identical purpose — divine life. They 
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have, moreover, an identical cause —the passion and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ! Albeit they differ in nature, efficacy and intensity.” 

Before the bestowal of the blessing a brief instruction is given on its 
meaning, as indicated by the prayers of the Ritual. Our motto is: “Noth- 
ing must be done without the why and wherefore.” We refer to our Lord’s 
first miracle, the change of water into wine, but also to the Jast miracle in 
His mortal life, the change from wine into His precious blood—a 
thought that ought to teach us such respect for the fruit of the vine that 
we keep away from “Noe-drinking” and stay within “Cana-moderation.” 
Occasionally I allude to the use of wine, for example, at a wedding 
breakfast: how wine is to be sipped, not gulped, at any time, especially 
not on so sacred an occasion and after a long fast. The liturgy has always 
been the mose efficacious means for Christian education and formation. 

We invite all the “Johns” present this morning (usually there are about 
a dozen) to come forward to the Communion table. The oldest is given 
the privilege of holding the silver tray with the cup — a good opportuni- 
ty also to stress the significance of our Christian nameday and the duties 
we have towards our baptismal patron. Every John present may taste 
the blessed St. John’s wine, with the greeting: “Drink to the love of St. 
John the Apostle.” 


“THE FLOWERS OF MARTYRS” 


“The way to liturgical life does not go through mere teaching, but before 
all it goes through doing. Seeing and doing are the ground work on which 
all the rest is founded. Illustrate it by clear doctrine; join in with Catholic 
tradition by historical teaching. That must come, of course. But it must 
be a doing — and a true doing, not mere practicing that it may be well 
known. Doing is something elementary, in which the whole man must 
take his part, with all his creative powers; a living carrying out; a live 
experience, understanding, seeing” (Guardini, Sacred Signs). 

Yes, a “true” doing! Nothing is more dulling and deadening to the 
spiritual life than a “poor” doing, a mumbling at the altar, a sing-song 
praying by the congregation, slovenly singing, haste, lack of participa- 
tion, an absence of dignity and reverence, a want of understanding of 
what is going on. 

The feast of the Holy Innocents is one of the many opportunities in 
the Church’s year for “true doing,” particularly with children, the Catho- 
lic men and women of tomorrow. On this feast they can learn about the 
spirit of sacrifice, about dangers that surround them, about love for their 
protecting angel, enthusiasm for the missionary apostolate, obedience 
to their parents — all those precious things which must be planted in 
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the hearts of children if in later life they are to be Catholic in name and 
in deed. 

For the feast (or the Sunday closest) we prepare near the Communion 
table a throne for the image of the hold Child amid flowers, greens and 
candles. Let the children — according to their capacity —learn about 
their King. “Upon a high throne I saw a Man sitting, whom a multitude 
of angels adore singing together: Behold Him, the name of whose em- 
pire is forever” (introit, Sunday after Epiphany). We invite all children, 
babes included: that some of them will “sing” as “beautifully” as did the 
little ones of Bethlehem will only add charm to the celebration. 


1) We begin with procession, singing ““O Come, All Ye Faithful.” 
2) Sermon, in which the following thoughts are stressed : 

a) King Herod’s plan to kill the holy Child. 

b) The “Herods” of today — hundreds of them. Examples. 

c) The care of Mary and Joseph (parents) for their Child. 

d) The angel who accompanied the Holy Family to Egypt. 

e) The millions of pagan children for whom we must pray and make 

sacrifices to bring them to “safety.” 
3) There follows a prayer to the divine Child to bless and keep all chil- 
dren close to His loving heart. A prayer for parents, priests and teachers 
with a promise of love and obedience to them after the example of the 
Child Jesus. 
4) Hymn: “Ye Children, O Hasten and Come One and All.” 
5) During the hymn all children — the little ones in the arms of their 
parents — move in procession to the holy Child to place an offering “for 
the Holy Childhood Association” in the plate set in front of the Christ- 
Child figure (the reason why we bring the holy image from the altar 
down near the opened gates of the Communion table). 
6) Now follows the blessing of children (Collectio Rituum, No. 16, 
which, thanks to our Holy Father Pope Pius XII, we can bestow in the 
language that all can understand). 
7) Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament. 
8) As the children leave the church each one receives a bag of candy, 
nuts and Christmas cookies from their shepherd who, after the example 
of the Good Shepherd, desires to be “the friend of children.” If he dis- 
tributes these “sweet things” at the Communion table he is thinking of 
giving to the little tots a sort of “fore-taste” of that “Bread from heaven 
that contains all sweetness,” which in a year or two or three these little 
ones will receive at this very table. “Unto them is the kingdom of heav- 


en”! 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE 
True, the ecclesiastical year is more important to a Christian than the civil 
year, for “we are not of this world.” On the other hand “ we are in the 
world” and, being in the world must be co-workers of our divine Head 
“who came to consecrate the world.” How fitting then that we should do 
our part in sanctifying the last hours of the calendar year which are often 
so badly concluded — even by some “whose conversation is (or should 
be) in heaven.” For the midnight celebration (holy hour and holy Mass) 
of the “Jubilee Year 1950” the writer arranged a booklet, entitled Deo 
Gratias (Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis 15, Mo.), a service with musical 
notation for New Year's eve, under the five following titles: 


1) “New-born King, we salute Thee” — this being the octave night of 
Christmas. 

2) “Christ Jesus, we thank Thee,” in gratitude for all blessings, spiritual 
and temporal, received during the year now ending. 

3) “The Lord visited His people”: announcement of the number of 
baptisms of children and adults; marriages in Christ; deaths of parishion- 
ers — all those momentous events in the life of a parish about which our 
flock should be (and, as a rule, is) concerned and which help to deepen 
the family spirit in the parish. “Look down, we beg Thee, O Lord, on this 
Thy family.” 

4) “Let the Name of the Lord be blessed!” — New Year’s day being 
the “nameday” of our holy Lord. “His Name was called Jesus.” 

5) “Virgin Mother Mary, we greet thee!” —a final salutation to our 
clement, loving and sweet Virgin Mary, before the bells ring out the old, 
and ring in the new year. 


THE EPIPHANY 


“At the solemnity of the Epiphany, in putting before us the call of the 
gentiles to the Christian faith, the Church wishes us daily to give thanks 
to the Lord for such a blessing; she wishes us to seek with lively faith 
the living and true God, to penetrate deeply and religiously the things of 
heaven, to love silence and meditation in order to perceive and grasp 
more easily heavenly gifts” (Mediator, 156). 

Unable to grasp the profound meaning of the “Epiphany,” many peo- 
ple (and peoples) helped themselves by calling this solemnity “the feast 
of the three kings.” But the “three kings” are neither the subject of this 
feast, nor were they kings, nor necessarily three in number, although they 
played a very important role in this profound mystery. 
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As my hand has two sides, an under and an upper, so has the “right 
hand of the Lord which did wonders” in giving us His Son in the humility 
of Christmas but also in the power of the Epiphany. And as the two sides, 
the under and the upper, are inseparable, so are these two mysteries, 
Christmas and Epiphany. The first is the descent of the great God down 
to our lowliness, the other is this little Child’s glorious and tremendous 
manifestation to all tribes and peoples and nations and their elevation to 
His divine nature. “As many as received Him, He gave them power to 
be made sons of God” (John 1:12). 

The “Child that is born to us, the Son that is given to us” (Christmas 
introit) is “the Lord and Ruler with the kingdom in His hand, with power 
and dominion (Epiphany introit); He is Lord of the world and King of 
kings with executive, legislative, and judiciary might, “and all the kings 
of the earth shall adore Him, all nations serve Him” (offertory). 

His glorious manifestation to the world began on the very day of His 


incarnation when He so consecrated His Mother that, a few days later — 


at the home of Zachary, she would exclaim in His Holy Spirit : “My soul 
magnifies the Lord, my spirit rejoices in God, my Savior. He that is 
mighty has done great things unto me, and holy is His name.” 

Onward it continues, this tremendous manifestation and consecration. 
John, His forerunner, is freed from the “old bondage under the yoke of 
sin” and is sanctified in his mother’s womb. Yes, on it flows, this marvel- 
lous process — spreading out like Bernini’s colonnades—to embrace 
the whole world. First — because of the promises made to the fathers — 
it embraces His own people, represented by those faithful shepherds 
“who came with haste, found Him, understood and returned glorifying 
and praising God for all the things they had heard and seen.” Then it 
embraces His adopted people, adopted in mercy : i.e., the gentiles, repre- 
sented by the Wise Men who likewise “found Him, adored Him and, 
opening their treasures, offered Him gold, frankincense, and myrrh, and 
returned — by ‘another way’ — into their country.” 

The millions now standing around the throne of God and the Lamb, 
the hundred and forty-four thousand signed with the sign of the living 
God, and that great number which no can can count — all these too are 
the fruit of His consecratory manifestation, His ever unfolding epiphany. 

“The light of the Lord has come and the glory of the Lord has risen 
upon us” (antiphon) on the day of our baptism, the day which made us 
a chosen generation and kingly priesthood ; the day when “that Star glit- 
tered as a flame, and we discovered God, the King of kings, and, as ‘wise 
men,’ offered our gifts to the great King” (antiphon), the gifts of loyalty 
and undivided love. 

In every holy Mass and Communion, in every sacrament and sacra- 
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mental, in every Mystery of the Church’s year, in every sermon and 
prayer, in every act of faith, hope and charity, in every deed done in His 
name, in every cross carried with His, down the years, till He fortifies us 
with the holy Viaticum and adorns us with the unction unto glory, the 
marvelous, consecratory process of His manifestation goes on, so “that 
we may be sincere and without offence unto the day of Christ; filled with 
the fruit of justice, through Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of 
God” (Phil. 1:10). Yes, the Church “wishes us daily to give thanks to 
the Lord for such a blessing” (Mediator). 


“All glory, Jesus, be to Thee 
For this, Thy glad Epiphany! 
Whom with the Father we adore 
And Holy Ghost forevermore. Amen.” 


ON THE EVE OF THE EPIPHANY 


For the eve of “the glorious Manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
the Church in her Ritual assigns “The Blessing of the Epiphany Water.” 
Among the ancients existed the belief that, in the night of January Sth 
to 6th, certain springs issue forth wine instead of water. No doubt, this 
popular belief induced the Church to weave into the Epiphany celebra- 
tion the miracle of Cana where our Lord, in truth, changed water into 
wine and “manifested” (ephanerosen) His glory to His disciples. 

And, since all waters were given a special significance by Christ's 
baptism in the Jordan — one of the greatest manifestations of His divinity 
and saving mission —, the mystery of His baptism also was drawn into 
the solemnity of the Epiphany, which, in turn, led the Eastern Church to 
make the feast of the Epiphany the occasion of solemn baptism: surely 
an appropriate day for the conferring of that great sacrament which is 
not only “sacrament of regeneration” (Easter) but “sacrament of illumi- 
nation” (Epiphany) as well. The “blessing of water” on the eve of this 
feast is, indeed, a fine gesture by the “Western arm” towards the “Eastern 
arm” of the one Church. 

The blessing consists of three parts: 


1) The litany of the saints — who are enjoying the eternal Epiphany — 
light of Christ — followed by psalms. 

2) The great exorcism against Satan and the apostate angels — the pow- 
ers of darkness — followed by the Magnificat or Benedictus. 

3) The blessing of the water, and its distribution, followed by the Te 
Deum. 


This is the order we observe. The service is with celebrant, deacon and 
subdeacon. 
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1) Hymn: “How Vain the Cruel Herod’s Fear” (this hymn alludes to 
the “three Ephiphany mysteries” : the coming of the Magi, Christ’s bap- 
tism in the Jordan, and the miracle of Cana). 

2) Instruction on the spirit of the Epiphany, and the three parts of to- 
night’s blessing. 

3) Litany of the saints (choir and congregation alternating). 

4) Psalms (mimeographed translations for the people who will alter- 
nately recite them. How necessary to lead the faithful back to the 
“Songs of Sion”!). 

5) The great exorcism against the powers of darkness. (How im- 
portant in this “age of apostasy!”’) 

6) The antiphon Hodie and the Magnificat. 

7) The blessing of the water. Being the same as the usual blessing of 
water, it may be done in English (Collectio Rituum, Tit. V, 1). 

8) Renewal of baptismal promises, and sprinkling of the congregation. 
9) Te Deum. 


ON THE FEAST OF THE EPIPHANY 
The Roman Ritual contains three blessings “on the feast of Epiphany”: 
1) blessing of gold, frankincense and myrrh; 2) blessing of chalk; 3) 
blessing of homes. Is it not regrettable that the most holy Epiphany, the 
resplendent manifestation of our royal Lord and Savior, is so poorly 
understood and more poorly observed? Comparatively few people par- 
ticipate in the morning’s Eucharist of this feast which ranks higher even 


than that of Christmas, and their absence is due in part at least to a lack 
of proper instruction. 

Unfortunately, in our country this great solemnity is not a day of 
obligation (I dislike the word “obligation”). May we not hope that, in 
the not too distant future, our Bishops will permit, yes, even prescribe 
an evening Mass, a solemn high Mass wherever possible, thus emphasiz- 
ing the importance of so great and grace-laden a feast? Either before 
or after holy Mass, the three above-mentioned blessings could be given. 
What an inspiration to our people! What a gain for their spiritual life! 
For an evening service without holy Mass, we would suggest the follow- 
ing program: 


1) Hymn to “Christ the King.” The Epiphany is a kingship feast. 

2) Instruction on the meaning of the three blessings. 

3) The blessing of gold, frankincense and myrrh. a) Between Christmas 
and New Year's we ask our people to collect whatever “old gold” they 
may find in their homes and bring it, to be blessed today, and to be 
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turned into chalices for the future priest-sons of the parish, or to be given 
to the missions. We have had several very beautiful chalices made from 
this “old gold.” b) Each one of our parish societies (10) procures a 
pound of incense for use during the course of the year, the best we can 
buy. There is none better than the incense made either by the Benedictine 
monks of Prinknash (near Gloucester, England) or by Wilhelm Voll- 
mar, Bonn/Rhine (Germany). c) The myrrh is provided by our orphan 
society whose duty is to change the “myrrh” of orphans into the “sweet- 
ness” of Christ. 

4) Procession through church, in which officers of societies and various 
groups of the parish carry, some, burning candles (“J/luminare Jeru- 
salem’”!), others, palms (“Ecce advenit Dominator Dominus!”), others, 
gold, incense, myrrh, offering them all at the close of the procession to 
Christ, their God-King. 

5) Blessing of chalk, portions of which are distributed to all present who 
are instructed to write over the principal doors of their home the names 
of the three Magi, Casper, Melchior, Balthasar, so that every member 
of the family “through their intercession may obtain health of body and 
protection for the soul” —in this year of our Lord 1956 — “through 
the same Christ our Lord.” 

6) Concerning the blessing of the homes: the ideal, of course, would be 
for the priest(s) to visit and bless each home on this sacred day. But 
that is hardly possible. However, the pastor can bestow the blessing from 
the main entrance of the church “in globo” on all homes of the parish. 
God knows how necessary such a blessing is. There was a time when 
pagan houses became Christian homes; today there is great danger of 
Christian homes becoming pagan houses — where people with the “same 
name” eat and drink and sleep. “Bless, O Lord, almighty God, this home 
that it be a haven of health, chastity, self-conquest, humility, goodness, 
mildness, obedience to the commandments, and thanksgiving to God 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. May this blessing remain for all time 
upon this dwelling and upon them that live herein.” 

7) Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament. 

8) Acclamations to Christ the King: “Christus vincit, Christus regnat, 
Christus imperat!” 


COMMEMORATION OF CHRIST’S BAPTISM 
According to the new rubrics for missal and breviary (March 23, 1955), 
the Church, with greater solemnity than before, now commemorates on 
January 13, eight days after the Epiphany, “the baptism of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Not only is His baptism in the Jordan one of His most 
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glorious manifestations, it is also the cornerstone of our own baptism, 
the beginning of our participation in His divine nature. “By the waters 
of baptism, as by common right, Christians are made members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ the Priest, and by the character which is im- 
printed on their souls, they are appointed to give worship to God” 
(Mediator, 88). 

We can not stress too often the tremendous importance of holy bap- 
tism, that “inward re-formation by Him who outwardly became like unto 
us” (collect); nor can we emphasize too much the necessity of a holy, 
reverent, charismatic administration of the first and most necessary of 
all sacraments; nor the proper place, beauty and cleanliness of the font, 
our birthplace in God’s kingdom. 

On this 13th day of January our parish font should be decorated with 
greens, flowers and two burning candles — close to each other — a large 
one as the symbol of Christ, Light and Fountain-head of all light and 
life; a smaller one, as the sign of our oneness with Him, our divine Head, 
of whose light we have received. The morning Sacrifice must, of course, 
be celebrated in a fitting way “with that beloved Son in whom the Father 
is well pleased.” For an evening service we would suggest : 


1) Procession to the high altar. Hymn to the Holy Trinity “God Father 
Prams... 

2) Reading: John 1:19-34. (There is great need of more Scripture 
reading at our afternoon or evening services. ) 

3) A brief instruction on the meaning of this day: Christ’s baptism 
and ours. 

4) Procession to the font. Hymn: “My Vow and Solemn Covenant.” 
5) Renewal of our baptismal life. Apostles’ Creed, Our Father. 

6) The “triple Alleluia,” followed by the collect of the day. 

7) Return to the altar, stopping, if convenient, before the altar of the 
blessed Mother: hymn: “Salve Mater.” 

8) Exposition. Hymn (for the last time this season): “Adeste fideles.” 
Tantum ergo. Benediction. 

9) Hymn: “Holy God.” 

Let priests and people do all in their power to make the most holy 
Epiphany a living experience and “penetrate deeply and religiously the 
things of heaven, to love silence and meditation in order to perceive and 
grasp more easily heavenly gifts” (Mediator, 156). “For when Thine 
only-begotten Son showed Himself in the substance of our mortal nature, 
He restored us by the new light of His own immortality” (preface). 

Martin B. Helliriegel 
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IT CAN BE DONE! 


COMMON complaint concerns the 
inability of the people using a missal to “keep up with the priest.” With- 
out wishing to alibi for twenty-minute or less parish Masses, I think it is 
about time to ask: Why should the people keep up with the priest in all 
the Mass prayers? “Praying the missal,” “Praying exactly what the priest 
prays,” etc., have become slogans, useful for selling missals, but apt to 
involve certain half-truths, like so many other slogans. 

Somebody has figured out that the average Sunday Mass contains 
some 4500 (English) words, and that the average reading speed for 
fourth year high school students is about 240 words per minute — that 
is, under pressure; in leisurely reading, about one third less. Since the 
Latin is always more brief, it follows that even under optimum condi- 
tions, “praying the Mass with the priest” will inevitably entail haste; and 
haste inevitably makes recollection impossible; and the missal becomes 
an enemy of true devotion (an exaggerated expression, perhaps, but 
with enough truth in it to cause concern. Was it Donald Attwater who, 
some years ago, wrote in Orate Fratres about the “ecclesiastical game of 
commemoration chasing”’?). 

Not everything in the Mass prayers is of equal importance; nor were 
some things ever intended for the people. To help my parishioners, and 
especially my children in school, to use the missal less mechanically, I 
urge them in dialogue Masses (we have a lector for the proper parts) to 
start using their missal only at the preface and Canon, and then to put 
it away again at Communion time. 

In ordinary low Masses, I suggest 1) that they stay with the ordinary 
until the collect. I advise that, instead of trying to say all the prayers at 
the foot of the altar, they say the verse “I shall go in to the altar of God, 
to God who gives joy to my youth,” and then skip to the Confiteor and 
make it a good act of contrition: and no more. Then Kyrie and Gloria. 
2) To stay with the proper until the preface, and to concentrate on col- 
lect, epistle and gospel, and finally secret; never to bother about com- 
memorations; to say the Apostles’ Creed at the Credo; to close their 
books at the offertory, and just watch what goes on at the altar (the 
celebrant must make the offering of bread and wine an easily visible and 
impressive rite), while preparing themselves as “spotless hosts” to be 
offered with Christ at the Consecration, and honestly asking themselves 


.* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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what in the way of good works (especially in relation to others) they are 
actually bringing to the offering. 3) Then to stay with the ordinary until 
Communion time, and to pray the preface, Sanctus and Canon with the 
priest so far as possible, but rather to say some prayers well than say all 
hastily. This is equally true of the prayers of preparation for holy Com- 
munion. 4) To turn to the proper after Communion, and pray the verse 
and the one postcommunion, and then not use the missal any more, 
except for the official thanksgiving hymn of the three youths and the 
three collects after Mass. 

This makes for a minimum amount of changing from ordinary to 
proper and back again; it means, of course, missing the introit and offer- 
tory verses; but these, in their present form, usually aren’t very significant 
anyway except to the expert, and their loss would seem amply com- 
pensated for by gain in prayerful recollection. And I might add in con- 
clusion what is perhaps also pertinent to the problem: for an ordinary 
low Mass without sermon and with several rails of communicants, it 
never takes me less than about thirty minutes; and it it’s a dialogue 
Mass, about four minutes more. The celebrant needs to remind himself 
that he was ordained priest (and that means, first of all, officiant at the 
Sacrifice) not for himself but for his people. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — We wish to ex- 
press our sincere gratitude to the Rev. Josef Low, C.SS.R., vice-relator 
of the historical section of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, for choos- 
ing WorsHiP to print his important commentary on the new Holy 
Week liturgy. (In Europe it is appearing in the Linz Quartalschrift.) 
— Dom Benoit Moustier is a Carthusian resident in a Swiss charter- 
house who has written extensively on spiritual matters.— Rev. John 
Hofinger, S.J., of the Institute of Mission Apologetics in Manila, is 
scheduled to develop the catechetical-kerygmatic approach briefly out- 
lined in the present article in this year’s summer schools at St. Louis 
University and at New Rochelle College. — Rev. John Hayes is chaplain 
at Mercy High School, Chicago. — Mother Kathryn Sullivan of Man- 
hattanville College at Purchase, N.Y., is co-author of the Catholic 
Biblical Encyclopedia and other standard biblical manuals. — Rev. 
Robert Lechner, C.PP.S., is on the faculty of St. Joseph’s College, Col- 
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legeville, Ind.— Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., of London, is author of 
numerous volumes, including several on the prayers of the missal. 
— Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel is the pastor of Holy Cross Church in 
St. Louis, and pioneer in American pastoral liturgy. 


Because of Fr. Léw’s position in the SCR, and because (as one may 
conclude from his article) he himself had an active hand in elaborating 
the new Holy Week liturgy, his explanation of the pastoral purpose of 
the restoration as well as of individual changes carries exceptional 
weight. Unless this pastoral purpose of the Holy See in promulgating the 
momentous reform is understood and implemented, there will merely be 
changes in ceremonial, accepted with more or less good grace; and the 
spiritual renewal so ardently hoped for by our Holy Father from the new 
liturgy will fail to result. This pastoral emphasis, on the good of souls, 
is paramount. Hence we thought at first of sending reprints of Fr. Low’s 
article to every priest in the U.S.; but that would not only have been 
a costly venture, but might have led to misunderstandings. Hence we de- 
cided to make reprints available at cost price: 5 for 50 cents. We ask 
that our readers help in distributing them where they may do most good. 
(Address : The Liturgical Press.) 


Fr. Antonelli, O.F.M., author of the commentary on the new rite that 
appeared in Osservatore Romano November 27, likewise stresses its 
pastoral aims above all: the Sacred Week is to be restored to its function 
of sanctifying the entire people of God. He states, moreover, that it is 
very probably the greatest liturgical reform since St. Pius V’s revision of 
the breviary and missal in the sixteenth century. 

What does seem beyond dispute is that only the decree of St. Pius X, 
on frequent and daily Communion, rivals it in importance. And whether 
by design or happy coincidence, the present decree was issued, almost to 
the month, on the fiftieth anniversary of Pius X’s Sacra Tridentina 
Synodus (December 20, 1905). That it was issued on the first Sunday of 
Advent was another happy “accident”: an augury (please God) of a 
happy new year and era. 


One of the less obviously significant details of the new rite is the 
elimination of the “duplications” in all solemn services from Palm 
Sunday to Easter. This return to the principle of “distribution of roles” 
in liturgical celebration (already initiated in the Easter Vigil reform), if 
logically continued in the projected revision of the missal, will serve to 
make clear the proper active role of others in Mass besides the celebrant. 
Also calling for grateful recognition (apart from the major changes 
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which speak for themselves) is the ruling that the introductory rites of 
baptism may be performed earlier on Holy Saturday : this will encourage 
the norm of administering the sacrament itself during the Vigil, since it 
will not unduly protract the service. 


As editor of WorsHIP, we could not but be struck by the coincidence 
that the reform was issued on the anniversary of the death of Fr. Virgil 
Michel, founder of our magazine. Even as late as 1938, when he died, 
he would not have ventured to hope that some of the great goals for 
which he had been laboring for twelve years and more could be realized 
in another decade or two. Surely he is now rejoicing with us, and singing 
his Deo gratias in the liturgy of heaven. We on our part should not fail 
to include a filial remembrance of our Holy Father in our prayers of 
gratitude. May the Lord grant him length of days to bring to completion 
the program begun by St. Pius X. And by our own efforts for the pastoral 
success of the new Holy Week, may we be worthy sons of so far-seeing 
and so courageous a spiritual father. 


Our Cover Design. The text is the opening phrase of the Benedictus 
antiphon of Epiphany. The three events commemorated (illustrated by 
symbols) are aspects of this nuptial feast of Christ and His bride the 
Church. “Today the Church is joined to her heavenly bridegroom: for 
Christ has washed away her sins in the Jordan; the wise men hasten with 
gifts to the marriage supper of the King; and they that sit at the nuptial 
banquet make merry with water turned into wine, alleluia.” 


Our apologies to our associate editor, Fr. John Oesterreicher, for not 
getting into this issue our detailed evaluation of The Bridge, the first 
“Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian Studies” edited by him and published by 
Pantheon. But our over-all judgment is enthusiastic, and we warmly 
recommend the new publication to all our readers. It is a splendid 
achievement of scholarship and, more important, a moving spiritual 
experience of our Jewish-Christian heritage. More in the February issue. 


Father Mathis of Notre Dame has again succeeded in securing the 
services of several top-flight European experts to teach in the Univer- 
sity’s liturgical summer school. Best known in this country is Fr. Louis 
Bouyer of the Congregation of the Oratory, author of The Paschal 
Mystery, Liturgical Piety, and The Meaning of the Monastic Life (re- 
viewed in this issue). Liturgical Piety, which is continuing to get highest 
marks in reviews and despite its profound theological content is already 
in a second printing, contains the lectures Fr. Bouyer gave at the sum- 
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mer school four years ago. A similarly challenging course may be looked 
for this summer, when he will lecture on the facts and principles required 
for a sound and spiritually fruitful reading of sacred Scripture, accessible 
to all men: that is, on the reading of it as the word of God which found 
its ultimate exemplification in the incarnate Word. 

Another scholar of first rank scheduled for the school is Miss Chris- 
tine Mohrmann of Nijmegen University in Holland, editor of Vigiliae 
Christianae, and by many regarded as today’s outstanding authority in 
the field of ecclesiastical Latin. She will lecture on early Christian and 
liturgical latinity, which furnishes an indispensable key to the living 
Christian tradition and prayer of the Christian West. 

Further details on courses will be published when available. But the 
present information should suffice to persuade a goodly number of 
seminarians and others to make definite plans for the summer. 


A footnote to our remarks in the December issue (pp. 83-4) about 
the misgivings felt in some quarters concerning the apparent “discrep- 
ancies” in our new American Ritual between the introductory decree of 
the SCR and the text itself, and the fact that the decree in No. 1 says 
“confici possit . . . novum Rituale” —“the new Ritual may be pre- 
pared(?), printed(?).” We pointed out last time that the explicit ap- 
proval is contained in the concluding sentence of the first paragraph of 
the decree. Hence “confici” means: Let the approved text (as submitted 
by the American hierarchy) be printed, i.e., used. This interpretation 
now seems beyond doubt in the light of the indult granted by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, February 12, 1955, to the Canadian hierarchy, 
who likewise petitioned the Holy See for a vernacular appendix to the 
Roman Ritual. Their petition was granted: the dioceses of Canada may 
now use either French or English, “according to the texts already ap- 
proved (iam approbatos) for France in 1947 and the United States 
in 1954.” A similar permission to use the approved American Ritual 
was granted the Australian hierarchy on April 21, 1955. 


The December Catholic Digest contained an illustrated article about 
the famous parish of St. Severin in Paris. Attending its “Community 
Mass” at nine o’clock on any Sunday morning is indeed an unforgettable 
experience, and one can begin to understand, for instance, how such a 
lived liturgy, and its carry-over into the parish social apostolate, has at- 
tracted the enthusiastic collaboration of many University students living 
in the neighborhood. St. Severin has become synonymous with a Chris- 
tian community courageously active: in worship and in work. Center of 
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the community is the altar and the group of diocesan priests who, ap- 
pointed by Cardinal Suhard in 1948, live a close community life: they 
sing part of the divine office together in church morning, noon and night; 
they plan and pray together, discuss with parishioners— and then 
plunge into whatever newest experiment they have decided useful for 
the parish. Cardinal Suhard repeatedly visited and talked publicly at 
St. Severin. It was one of his carefully watched test tubes of parish life. 

These priests, of whom the Frenchman with the Irish name Connan 
is the pastor, have now written a book describing their “experiment”: 
La Messe. Les chrétiens autour de l'autel. Desclée de Brouwer, Brussels, 
1955. The review of it that appeared in the Osservatore Romano of 
August 21 carefully assesses its significance: 

“The parish of St. Severin in Paris is well known in the pastoral move- 
ment of France; it enjoys the distinction of having gathered together a 
strong nucleus of students and professors, people who are especially apt 
to react favorably and to take an active part in the liturgy. But the squad 
of priests in charge have succeeded in not limiting their effectiveness to 
the ‘Latin Quarter’ but have kept contact with all classes of the popula- 
tion. More especially, they have succeeded in assembling the Christians 
around the altar, and to make of the Mass an action that engages the 
entire community. In the book we find an echo of the sermons which 
have nourished the faithful and which explain the various key aspects of 
the Sacrifice and the different stages of the sacred action. Twelve beau- 
tiful photographs give some idea of what has been accomplished by this 
parish which does not fear to find itself in the avant-garde. Provided the 
reader reminds himself to remain respectfully observant of the directives 
of the hierarchy, such a book will help in the diffusion of an experience 
rich in sacramental doctrine as well as in the psychology of both indi- 
viduals and the masses. 


As a result of a rather animated discussion (“‘controversy” sounds 
less polite) that took place at the Second International Congress of 
Sacred Music, held at Vienna October 4-10, 1954, concerning the use 
of the vernacular in sung Masses, doubts began to be entertained about 
the precise extent of the permission granted to German dioceses by the 
papal Secretariat of State on December 24, 1943. This permission for 
the retention of the “Missa cantata iuncta cum populi cantu in lingua 
germanica: vulgo: deutsches Hochamt” (the sung Mass with chanted 
parts in the vernacular) was granted in view of “the custom that has 
flourished in Germany for several centuries.” Some now wished to re- 
strict it to the diaspora areas of Germany. 
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The matter was decided by the Holy Office (which has recently re- 
served to itself questions concerning the vernacular) in a decree ad- 
dressed to the Sacred Congregation of Rites dated December 24, 1954, 
and communicated by the latter to the German hierarchy. The “deutsches 
Hochamt” is allowed in all German dioceses, but it is not to be employed 
in pontifical Masses, nor in monastic and cathedral chapter conventual 
Masses, where acquaintance with Latin must be presupposed. Neither 
ordinary nor proper parts may be sung in strictly literal translations of 
the Latin texts. 

One of the “hopes” expressed to the Holy See by the Lugano Inter- 
national Study Meeting in 1953 concerned the extension of this privilege 
now enjoyed by Germany to other countries. At the Munich Liturgical 
Week this fall, Fr. Hofinger, S.J., reported that the requests to this effect 
from missionaries, since Lugano, had all been acted upon favorably 
by the Congregation for Propagating the Faith; and the Dutch liturgical 
periodical Tijdschrift voor Liturgie gives some specific details. Three 
vicar apostolics of Indonesia received such permission for their juris- 
dictions in the first half of 1954. The respective prelate was accorded 
“the right of permitting the missionary priests subject to him to make 
use of the sung Mass in which the faithful sing in their own tongue the 
Kyrie, Gloria, Credo and other parts, if such a practise will foster the 
participation of the people.” 


Spain too is having its national liturgical weeks, with emphasis, as in 


all other countries in recent years, on pastoral liturgy. The second such 
gathering met in Leon in late August, sponsored by several clergy maga- 
zines and by Liturgia, the liturgical publication of the Abbey of Silos. 
Like the Irish conferences, it was restricted to priests, of whom some 250 
were in attendance. Theme of the meeting was: “Pastoral Work and the 
Liturgy of the Sacraments.” 


France had its annual congress at Versailles, September 7-9. Having 
already treated in previous sessions of “Pastoral Theology As Applied 
to the Sick” and “The Mystery of Death and Its Celebration.” it took 
up the problem this year of “The Pastoral Aspects of Funeral Rites.” 
The talks will be printed in Maison-Dieu. While we in the U.S. are not 
yet tyrannized by rigid traditions like the French “pompes funébres,” 
there is a growing threat of commercializing (and secularizing) al- 
most all aspects of death and funerals. Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved One 
was such a successful satire because the conditions it describes seemed 
just around the corner to most of us. The mystery of Christian death, the 
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humble simplicity and Christian honesty that should characterize our 
actions in respect to it, the family and community corporal works of 
mercy that should at least be possible to exercise on the occasion of 
death — these things are seriously endangered, if not already lost. We 
too have “moved with the times.” The coming issue of Maison-Dieu 
should make for thoughtful reading. For our part, we hope to persuade 
an American city pastor, who has successfully initiated a funeral chapel 
attached to his church (with the good-willed assistance of the morticians 
among his parishioners), to describe his experiment in an early issue of 
WoRrsHIP. 


Another liturgical meeting of more than casual interest was the second 
convention of liturgy professors at the Abbey of Mont César, Louvain, 
Belgium, under the direction of Dom Bernard Botte, July 18-23. Some 
of the foremost liturgical scholars of France and Belgium lectured, and 
discussed the “Roman Ritual” with some sixty participants. The talks 
are appearing in Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales. 


The Notre Dame summer school at present offers opportunity to 
American liturgy professors for professional study of liturgy that is 
more than rubrics. Yet it would be unduly optimistic to hope that the 
majority of our liturgy teachers in seminaries will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, even if they so desired. The single greatest 
desideratum under present conditions (besides sacramental theology 
oriented to the encyclicals on the Mystical Body and on the liturgy) is 
for a liturgy text book that will enable the professor to do a passably 
good job even without special training, or without the time to work out 
his own lectures. The course in rubrics is necessary; but the broader 
framework of liturgy as conceived in Mediator Dei is essential if our 
future priests are to be leaders of the worshipping community as en- 
visaged by the same encyclical. 

It is therefore with grateful satisfaction that we can now look forward 
to an early achievement of that desideratum. And the name of Fr. Jung- 
mann, S.J., author of The Mass of the Roman Rite, gives guarantee that 
the text book will fill the need successfully. The book, Der Gottesdienst 
der Kirche (Tyrolia Verlag, Innsbruck, 1955), also available in Italian, 
is a survey of the whole field of liturgy, including its origins and his- 
torical developments, presented without elaborate scholarly apparatus 
but embodying the most competent researches and evaluations. A mod- 
est book of 282 pages, it gives the essentials of Fr. Jungmann’s own 
classroom lectures at Innsbruck, and allows therefore of expansion by 
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other teachers according to their interests or the students’ needs. It is 
being translated into English at present, and should certainly be ready for 
next fall. 


Good, Bad, and Different: — Half-page illustrated ad in the Chicago 
Tribune, November 6: “Bonwit’s exclusive St. Francis Pet Medallion in 
gold-plate or sterling silver, $3.00 each. Only at Bonwit’s in the whole 
U.S.A. Give your pets the same protection your St. Christopher medal 
gives you. A touching Christmas gift, signifying human concern for the 
animals dear to us. The medallion with the tender figure of St. Francis on 
one side, is blank on the other, so you can engrave your pet’s name and 
address on it. . . . How better to show the Christmas spirit?” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


To the Editor: — Kolbe House is a small university residence for Catho- 
lic men students, here in Cape Town. We have two dialogue Masses 
every week, and have Compline on Sunday evenings too; and some of us, 
while far from being given to pious practices, do have at least the be- 
ginnings of a feeling about the liturgy. 

Consequently, when one of our young men decided to become en- 
gaged, he cast about him for some means of bringing this very personal 


event into a liturgical focus. Was there a betrothal ceremony? Everyone 
was sure that such a thing had been heard of : no one could trace it now. 

The two young people consulted together: we searched our missals, 
and finally drew up a schedule. First came a collect from one of the 
Masses in Pentecost week, then the collect from the nuptial Mass. The 
reading of these prayers was shared out among us. Next came an extract 
from the second chapter of Canticles, and then the chaplain blessed the 
hands of the engaged pair, and blessed the ring with the blessing from 
the nuptial Mass. The young man placed the ring on the girl’s finger, 
repeating the words, “With this ring I pledge thee my troth.” Then one 
of them read the short gospel from the nuptial Mass, and the little service 
ended with the reading of Gerald Manley Hopkins’ poem “At the 
Wedding March.” 

All the students in the house were invited, and the impression was 
tremendous. Tough young men untroubled by overmuch imagination 
screwed up their attention and listened hard — Pierre is popular. After- 
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wards they rushed for cameras and took snaps, but they also hung 
about to ask : What was it? Is it a regular thing? And when we explained 
that we had done no more than put together a few of the Church’s pray- 
ers, they came to the conclusion, some of them doubtless for the first 
time, that the prayers in the missal really meant something and had a 
purpose other than to constitute the framework of the Sunday half-hour 
of compulsory attendance in chapel. 

Rondebosch, C.P. Dorothy Spring 
South Africa Editor, The Trefoil 


FOR THE NEW CALENDAR 


To the Editor: — Much has been written in recent years about the need 
of bringing the Church’s calendar of saints “up-to-date.” Saints who are 
now mere names, or of whose existence there can be legitimate doubt, 
have proper Masses celebrated by the universal Church; while some 
whose lives are a present inspiration to millions are passed over entirely. 
Is it out of place for a layman to suggest the inclusion of a Mass in 
honor of St. Thomas More in the missal? As a patron for the modern 
layman, he can have few equals in the roster of the saints. A great family 
man, writer, lawyer, statesman, he was faced with the great problems 
which we have forgotten for four hundred years and which are forced 
back upon us in this second half of the twentieth century. How does one 
live, earn a living, and worship under an absolute government? What 
does one do when the Constitution guarantees the right of habeas corpus, 
but is suspended and judicial murder follows? What does one do when 
even some of the churchmen bow to the dictates of the absolute state? 
Is the tradition of Thomas More alive among the English speaking 
people? Ask to see his cell in the Bell Tower, and you will be told by the 
“beef-eater” that you will have to get special written permission because 
sO many people want to go in there that it has created a traffic problem. 
In the non-English speaking world, Thomas More, the great liberal, a 
man as well known throughout the Europe of his day as our own Secre- 
tary of State in these times, a man of the stature in the public eye of 
Martin Luther, Machiavelli, Erasmus, St. Thomas More is one of the 
few men of history remaining of current and vital interest on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. George M. St. Peter 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . . Among other worthwhile features in recent issues of WorRsHIP, the 
series on the Old Testament by Mother Kathryn Sullivan is superb. The 
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analysis of Books of Machabees was especially interesting and made 
fascinating reading. I for one trust that you will find it possible to gather 
them into a book for separate publication. . . . 

Minneota, Minn. Rev. Vincent J. Hope 


. . » Many thanks for WorsHip which continues or follows on Orate 
Fratres like a magnificent Preface to the Sanctus of our adoration. 
Wales Rev. I. D. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE TRAPP FAMILY. By Maria Augusta 
Trapp. Musical arrangements by Rev. Franz Wasner. Illustrated. Pantheon 
Books, New York. 1955. Pp. 251. Cloth, $3.95. 


This new book by Mrs. Trapp will not only be read but returned to 
again and again by families who want to build up their own religious 
customs based on the liturgy. It contains specific ideas, songs, recipes 
and illustrations for making decorations for each of the major liturgical 
seasons as well as for the reception of the sacraments. There are more 
ideas here than one family will use, but we need this variety to appeal 
to the many who are searching. 

Mrs. Trapp has a rich and comfortable way of giving the history 
of the many liturgical practices that were part of the Austrian religious 
and cultural background. Best of all she brings us up-to-date on how 
they have been adapted to a very busy life in America. Few of us can 
claim to be as busy or lead outwardly a more distracting kind of life 
than these famous singers who must tour the country to make their 
living, or open their home in summer to paying guests. So, while Mrs. 
Trapp never says so, the fact is there — if this “family” of eighteen can 
find time for celebrating with the Church year as fully as they do, we 
ought to be able to adapt a few of these customs to our lives. It really 
is not lack of time, but lack of conviction or knowledge that makes us 
say that life is lived at too fast a pace in America for a full liturgical 
family life. The author gives us reason for conviction and plenty of 
knowledge. For this reason pastors and teachers will also find this book 
useful in their role as spiritual leaders. 

The abandonment of the Trapp’s lives to the spirit of the liturgy 
seemed most striking in the chapter on “Carnival,” which is the season 
from January 6 to Mardi Gras. We all know about the Church’s in- 
sistence on fasting during penitential seasons but many of us feel slightly 
uncomfortable with talk about liturgical “fun.” Yet she describes games, 
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dancing, food, and the songs and music we would expect from the 
Trapps. Think how the children in a family love a season of liturgical 
rejoicing when the family has a party almost every evening and they 
join in parish gayety on Sunday afternoon! What a contrast to the 
segmented activities of the grade-schoolers, teen-agers, father’s club and 
mother’s societies. 

Along the same line is the point both she and Mrs. Berger make about 
the baking and enjoyment of special foods. There is no real reason for 
doing so unless we abstain before the feasts. The recipes given here are 
neither too time-consuming to make nor too expensive. 

Collegeville, Minn. Arleen M. Hynes 


LITURGIE EN LANGUE VIVANTE (Liturgy in Living Language). By Rev. 
Cyrille Korolevskij. Les Editions du Cerf (29, Boulevard Latour-Maubourg), 
Paris, 7, France. 1955. Pp. xii-235. Paper, 600 fr. 

This important and timely study of vernacular usages in the various 
Oriental rites accomplishes a purpose similar to that of Fr. Herman 
Schmidt in his recent analysis of the Western aspects of the problem 
(Liturgie et Langue Vulgaire. Rome, Analecta Gregoriana, 1950). 
However the learned author, who is a consultor in no less than three 
pontifical commissions : viz. the Congregation for the Oriental Rites, the 
Commission of the Oriental Liturgy, and that for the codification of 
Oriental Canon Law, has an additional and altogether praiseworthy 
motive in presenting his material. He feels that providing authentic data 
concerning the introduction and consistent maintenance of living lan- 
guages in Catholic liturgy throughout the East will materially assist and 
encourage the proponents of similar concessions for the Latin West, 
and draws a number of practical conclusions in that connection. 

Despite the wide range and complexity of his subject matter, which 
covers nearly two thousand years of Christian history, and the origin 
and development of at least five basic Eastern liturgies celebrated in at 
least fifteen national tongues, he succeeds in presenting a clear and com- 
prehensive picture of his subject as a whole, together with its various 
ramifications in the areas of political history, canon law, and missionary 
activity. Without becoming pedantic, or overwhelming the reader with a 
display of erudition, Fr. Korolevskij gives conclusive evidence of his 
familiarity with primary sources, as well as of fairness and objectivity 
in deducing conclusions therefrom. 

These latter may be summarized under the heading of what the author 
terms “the Oriental principle”: a formula first devised by Balsamon, 
a twelfth century patriarch of Antioch, and subsequently approved or 
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tacitly admitted by the Holy See in dealing with problems arising from 
the introduction of variant Eastern languages into liturgical use, or of 
making necessary changes. Briefly it consists in the admission of a lan- 
guage familiar to the worshippers for celebrating their particular au- 
thorized liturgy, provided this is done under proper ecclesiastical super- 
vision, both as to translation and publication. This principle, as the 
author convincingly demonstrates, has been consistently upheld in Rome, 
originally for its practical effectiveness in propagating the faith among 
the Oriental nations; and subsequently, especially since the Eastern 
Schism, because of its manifest potential in promoting the cause of 
reunion between East and West. 

Without attempting to explain the contrasting negative attitude of 
the Holy See towards vernaculars in the West, especially since Trent, the 
author offers some valuable ideas affecting the problems which seem 
sane and logical, particularly his observations respecting the importance 
of carefully supervised translating and printing of desired texts, under 
proper ecclesiastical authority ; and his conclusion is that the prohibition 
of Western vernacular versions rests upon reasons of expediency, and 
does not reflect a complete negation of the “Oriental principle” as such 
on the part of the Holy See. 

The fascinating panorama of Oriental linguistic variety in the several 
liturgical rites authorized by Rome, which this volume presents, naturally 
evokes the application made by the author to the possible practical value 
of his “Oriental principle” in our Western situation. Encouraged by 
recent signs of a relenting attitude on the part of Rome towards vernacu- 
lar usages here, such as in the new national rituals, the Paschal Vigil 
service, and the Roman breviary for certain groups of religious, Fr. 
Korolevskij envisions further concessions which he feels will be of the 
utmost value in expanding and consolidating Catholic influence and 
prestige in the Western world. He cautions against complacency, for in- 
stance, over the comparatively wide use of bi-lingual missals, which he 
feels does not touch the heart of the problem, viz., that of “active and 
intelligent participation” on the part of the Catholic body as a whole 
in our official worship. He sees the retention of Latin as an exclusive 
liturgical language as a divisive rather than a unifying force, in an age 
when familiarity with it is decreasing, despite the vest efforts of our 
educators. This tends to create an “educated” minority, growing ever 
smaller, within the body of our worshippers, alongside an ever increasing 
majority of Catholics who cannot or will not understand Latin. The time 
therefore seems near at hand, he believes, for invoking the “Oriental 
principle” of a “living language in a living liturgy” in the West, for pre- 
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serving and expanding Catholic unity, in the midst of an increasing 

cultural and linguistic diversity in our midst similar to that of the East. 
An English “vernacular” rendition of this important work will, we 

trust, soon be forthcoming! 

Weston Priory, Weston, Vt. W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B. 


THE MEANING OF THE MONASTIC LIFE. By Rev. Louis Bouyer, Cong. 
Orat. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1955. Pp. x-209. Cloth, $4.00. 
This book will prove a revelation to not a few readers, not because the 


meaning of the monastic life is so unfamiliar, or that the vital message of 
these arresting pages is something new, but because a comprehensive 
view of God’s eternal plan in man’s behalf for time and eternity is too 
rarely presented and too little understood. The author draws upon vast 
stores of knowledge to alert our modern conscience to the ideal of 
Christian vocation by illustrating its perfection as fully realized in the 
monastic life, which most closely conforms with man’s destiny. This is 
forcefully set forth in the two sections of the book: theory and practice. 

In God’s eternal design the creation of the spirit world produced the 
choir of angels, “the created image of the uncreated Image of the eternal 
Father, the Logos” (p. 28). Then the visible world was created as “an 
objectivization of the spiritual” (ibid.), all together forming a “sym- 
phony of cosmic liturgy” (p. 29). A dissonance in this harmony was 
introduced by the fall of Lucifer and his angels, the world thereby falling 
under the empire of the devil. But to frustrate Satan’s proud ambitions 
God created a spirit in the flesh — man —to restore the right order and 
the symphony of the universe. Then in spite of Lucifer’s temporary 
victory in Adam’s fall man was to play a triumphant role in the person of 
the Second Adam, the man-God, who will gather up the whole of man- 
kind in Himself. Thus the cosmic liturgy is reunited in Christ, the Christ- 
life leading men to heaven and substituting for the fallen angels by 
re-integration into the eternal liturgy under the eternal Highpriest, Jesus 
Christ. 

Now “the community of monks grouped around the altar, in all it 
does and primarily at the divine office, but not only at the office, is the 
community of praise, the church of the divine praise : ‘that God be glori- 
fied in all things.’ The monastery (is) the advance-guard of the pilgrim 
Church marching towards heaven . . . the new world in which God 
will be all in all” (p. 39). 

In sketching this monastic ideal the author features similar vistas and 
luminous summaries, as on the unique unity of the sacred Scriptures, 
on the psalms as prayer, and lastly on wisdom and gnosis in the history 
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of human thought. There is felt the breath of deep learning throughout 
the book. The vast material is developed very coherently, and, in such 
a gigantic attempt to encompass as it were all history within the bounds 
of two eternities, the reader will not allow himself to be distracted by 
some literary devices, such as occasional intellectual fencing to arrest 
attention, or poetic exaggerations and bold generalizations. The transla- 
tion from the French, by Kathleen Pond, is clear and elegant. 

St. John’s Abbey Basil A. Stegmann, O.S.B. 


SWIFT VICTORY. Essays on the Gifts of the Holy Spirit. By Rev. Walter 
Farrell, O.P. and Rev. Dominic Hughes, O.P. Sheed & Ward, New York, 1955. 
Pp. 211. Cloth, $3.25. 

Those who followed the writings of Fr. Farrell know how much the 


Thomistic revival in this country is indebted to him. When death came, 
it found him busy at Only Son, which was published posthumously. We 
thought that this was his last legacy. It came as a pleasant surprise to 
learn that he had written three chapters of Swift Victory. Fr. Dominic 
Hughes was given the task of completing the work by the addition of six 
chapters. This is a book on the gifts of the Holy Spirit, beautifully written, 
and intended for the non-professional reader. 

Clear-cut formulations are desirable and most helpful. But it is un- 
fortunate to be precise where there is no precision. The authors make no 
allowance for what is generally held by Scripture scholars: that the text 
in Isaias enumerates only six gifts instead of seven, that the text in Gala- 
tians enumerates only nine fruits instead of twelve, that neither list need 
be interpreted as exhaustive. Nor need we hold that further precision is 
necessarily development of doctrine. For instance Kissane (The Book of 
Isaiah, p. 142) says that the gifts of “knowledge and understanding are 
hardly distinguishable.” But in the schema of the manuals, especially 
since the time of John of St. Thomas, they are clearly, even minutely, dis- 
tinguished. 

Also a rigid adherence to the schema of the gifts and fruits might lead 
some to a narrow view of the spiritual life. Certainly no one ever taught 
that the Holy Spirit had to submit to the limitations of our schematization. 
But unless there is a certain freedom in the use of even a modified schema, 
we, especially laymen and those who lack strict scholastic training, may 
forget that the Holy Spirit is Lord of the schema. 

The Thomistic revival has a real find in Fr. Hughes. His philosophical 
depth and his exceptional literary competence give evidence that the big 
shoes of Fr. Farrell may not be at all too big for him. 

St. Johns’ Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
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THE OUR FATHER. By Rev. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. Templegate, Springfield, 
Illinois. 1955. Pp. v-36. Paper, $.75. 


MANNERS AT MASS. By V. G. L. Templegate. 1955. Pp. 5-56. Paper, $.75. 
GIVING TO GOD. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. Templegate. 1955. Pp. vii-69. 
Cloth, $.75. 

The first of these booklets, as its name indicates, is a commentary on 
the prayer that Christ commanded us to say when He prefaced it with, 
“The following, then, must be the pattern of your prayer” (Matt. 6:9). 
The commentary, originally given as a series of retreat conferences and 
later published in The Life of the Spirit, maintains an energetic, optimis- 
tic, and often witty tone throughout. It is easy to believe the author's con- 
fession of not liking “those prayer books that ask us to look upon our- 
selves as grains of dust or worms!” Father Steuart has himself taken to 
heart the message of the Our Father, and he has done his best to show 
others the closeness and immeasurable love between us and the God “who 
will not let us go.” 

The second Templegate publication treats of Mass etiquette: how to 
make the sign of the cross, when to stand, sit, or kneel, how to receive 
holy Communion, etc. The aim of the booklet is to help Catholics exercise 
the apostolate of the prayer of bodily ritual, an apostolate that often 
speaks more eloquently and convincingly than any amount of theological 
argument. Since the greater part of the booklet follows the ceremonial 
order of Westminster Cathedral, some of the usages may seem strange to 
American readers. 

Dom Van Zeller’s Giving to God is subtitled “A Year’s Prayer for 
Young People.” The year’s prayers are meant for visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament and are based on the seasons and greater feasts of the liturgical 
year. The young people are teen-agers, and the more British they are the 
better will they like the pointed meditations which are intended to give 
God “not pages of prayer but souls of prayer.” The author seems to un- 
derestimate his young people, however, when he writes under the topic of 
“The Holy Souls”: “If I do not worry about the trials of martyrdom .. . 
why should I worry about the trials of purgatory? I suppose the answer 
is that martyrdom isn’t likely to be my lot, whereas purgatory almost 
certainly will be.” Not the happiest thing to be thinking about before the 
Blessed Sacrament, our “pledge of future glory,” is it? 

St. John’s Abbev Daniel Durken, O.S.B. 
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Who are you, old men? 


We are astrologers, who have seen 
wild things 

transpiring 

in that region of sky 
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